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To The Members Of The 
Correctional Education 
Associaton: 


L. E. Wormley 
President 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


My new responsibilities as President of the 
Correctional Education Association for the year 
1958-59, has been emphasized by the friendly 
letters and the assurances of support which I have 
been receiving from the Officers, both past and 
present, the Executive Committee Members and 
many other of the Association Members. The 
assured support of California Department of Cor- 
rections Associates and the Administration is 
encouraging. Therefore, my future course is fort- 
ified with good counsel and the assurance of 
experienced assistance. 


Under the American Prison Congress and its 
Successor, the American Correctional Association, 
the Correctional Education Association has de- 
veloped from a Committee to an Affiliate Assoc- 
iation. During the past year under the able lead- 
ership of former President John Waller, and 
various officers and members, the status, program, 
affiliations, future goals and the affairs of the 
Association have been studied. A preliminary 
report ,has been prepared and was submitted 
at the Annual Business Meeting of the Assoc- 
iation. 


This concern of the officers and members 
relative to the future affiliation and course of 
affairs of the Correctional Education Association, 
provides the membership an opportunity to employ 
that concern for constructive Association advance- 
ment. Education is fully accepted in America as 
a continuous way of life. We are primarily organ- 
ized for the purpose of advancing the educational 
process as the normal way of life in the correction- 
al institutions. Consequently, the course of the 
Association is necessarily forward rather than 
the maintenance of “status quo”. 


At the 1958 Annual Business Meeting of the 
Correctional Education Association, The members 
unanimously voted to continue the Affiliation 
Evaluation Committee for the year 1958-59, under 
the chairmanship of Superintendent Donald D. 
Scarborough, New York State Vocational Insti- 
tution, West Coxsackie, New York. I am prepared 
to join with the Committee and their consultants 
in full support of the Committee studies and 
recommendations. 


During the year I plan to establish some other 
permanent committees in addition to the Execu- 
tive Committee for furtherance of the Association 
Program. Therefore, constructive guidance and 
instruction from the Membership relative to the 
above Committee matters is desired. I trust that 
this approach to Association affairs will result 
in the development of some provocative articles 
for the Journal of Correctional Education. In 
addition, your contribution should prove helpful 
in the formulation of a worthwhile agenda of 
appropriate Association matters for discussion 
at the 1959 Annual Meeting of the Association, 
Miami, Florida. 


The Journal of Correctional Education has made 
a major contribution to Correctional Education 
and to the Association during the past decade. 
Although we have been fortunate in former edit- 
ors, we are particularly fortunate in having Mr. 
Gilbert Cuthbertson, Supervisor of Education, 
U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, as Edit- 
or and Publisher, thus assuring continuation of 
an excellent publication. 


Membership in the Correctional Education As- 
sociation is one of the best professional associat- 
ion membership values existing teday. The Journ- 
al of Correctional Education is well worth the 
membership fee of one dollar and fifty cents (1.50) 
yearly. Our goal is to double the membership in the 
Correctional Education Association during 1958- 
59. I hope that you will all take advantage of 
this opportunity to advance the affairs of the 
Association and urge you to complete and return 
the membership application form included on 
one of the pages of this issue of the Journal. If 
you have not already forwarded your 1958-59 
membership, Mr. List, Secretary-Treasurer, will 
appreciate hearing from you today. 


Your constructive suggestions and active co- 
operation are solicited. 


L. E. Wormley, 
President 
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Coordination of custody and education is one 
of the oldest problems in the history of correct- 
ional administration. Undoubtedly one of the most 
significant recent trends in correction is the real- 
ization that our correctional systems need to be 
professionalized. There is no longer the naive 
notion that the task of dealing with personalities 
so complex and social maladjustments so acute 
that confinement seems the only answer is a 
task that can be performed by personnel devoid 
of special skills, experience, or training. We finally 
have advanced beyond the stage in our thinking 
to the idea that correctional personnel need pro- 
fessional training and skill. We may soon accept 
the idea that a specialized professional training 
is needed. Correctional education, for example, 

-in many ways is different from conventional 
educational activities and requires special skills. 


The trend is slowly toward professionalization, 

ef and is clearly exemplified by the correctional 
a al education conferences held on the campus of lead- 
ing universities. The trend is also exemplified by 
the gradual development of college curricula, 
which aim specifically at the preparation of stu- 
dents for careers in correctional activities. The 
development of correctional education, unfortun- 
ately, has been largely a matter of faith. Over the 
years we have introduced and expanded education- 
al programs in correctional institutions because 
we believe in education. Our faith was strong 
enough to influence a few others but not very 

' rapidly. The superintendents of some institutions 


a have not yet been thoroughly convinced, even 
4 though sometimes they might like to be. 
4% We need faith but we need facts more, and they 


‘fs can be provided by research, In searching for 
jig facts that could be useful in substantiating my 
i belief that an expanded education program in 

.S our state would be a sound investment, I have 
been struck by the lack of factual evidence avail- 
able to support correctional education. Our pur- 
pose is to prepare an individual for his eventual 
return to free society but we do not have enough 


Coordination of Custody 


and Education 


Otto Zahn 
Director of Education 


Kansas State Industrial Reformatory 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


facts to measure the contribution of correctional 
education for this purpose. It is probably safe 
to say that participants in our education program 
make a more successful adjustment after they 
are released, but we cannot present this as an 
established fact because we have not had the 
research to establish it. We also need soundly 
conducted and carefully controlled research on 
the relative merits of educational and other 
institutional programs, on which kind of education 
is most successful, and on the inmate for whom 
it is most profitable. Such firmly established 
facts will reduce the competitive relationship be- 
tween custody and education and increase the 
coordination. 


The custodial function is firmly entrenched 
today after a long history of dominance of cor- 
rectional objectives. The educational program 
is a Johnny-come lately, and is still in the position 
of gathering crumbs from the budgetary table. 
We have given priority to the buying of healthier, 
younger guards, stronger fences or walls, and 
more secure cells. There is still some illogic in 
discussing the coordination of one function which 
is firmly entrenched, often overemphasized, and 
disproportunately financed in comparison with 
another function which is not yet wholly 
accepted by some administrators, often given a 
second class status and extremely underfinanced. 


There was a time not far back when absolutely 
no thought was given to preparation of the in- 
mate for his eventual release to this world, al- 
though much was given to preparing him for 
the next. Things have certainly improved since 
the day described by Sutherland: “The Warden 
of Auburn Prison in 1824 successfully opposed 
an attempt to teach young inmates to read and 
write.” His opposition was based on, “the in- 
creased danger to society of the educated inmate”. 
It was considered equally dangerous at the time 
to permit inmates to congregate in groups, and 
education, where it existed, was limited to in- 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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Gilbert Cuthbertson 
Editor 

Recently we received a ninety-three page book- 
let from Mr. Z. D. Maciekowich, Supervisor of 
Education at the Maryland State Penitentiary. 
The booklet is an excellent example of the type 
of assessing and planning that is needed in many 
institutions. Beginning with a scholarly exposi- 
tion of the development of prison education, the 
book examines the goals and resources of prison 
education at large and in the Maryland institution 
in particular. 

The second part of the booklet outlines the 
courses of study and the materials used to teach 
them. A portion of the booklet that may be of 
special interest to the psychologically oriented 
educator is the breakdown on ages, I. Q.’s and 
grade levels of the total population of the Mary- 
land prison. Those who are interested in examin- 
ing the booklet should write Mr. Maciekowich. He 
probably has a few copies available for this pur- 
pose. 

Prisons, Prisoners, and People is the title of an 
opinion survey taken in Iowa by Dr. Walter A. 
Lunden of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Iowa State College. The survey con- 
sists of twenty-five questions which were pro- 
pounded to 453 students of the college, 200 pri- 
soners, and 67 officers. 

Dr. Lunden’s survey is another excellant ex- 
ample of the type of information that is greatly 
needed by those who are interested in progres- 
sive penology. He has asked a number of highly 
pertinent questions, and the results of the survey 
show that in a large number of areas the officers 
and the prisoners are in agreement as to causes 
and cures of crime. We are always interested in 


Acress The 
Editer’s Desk 


receiving studies of this kind. They are an invalu- 
able aid to the prison educator. Dr. Lunden may 
have a few copies left. 

In this same issue you will observe an article 
by Dean Frank T. Stockton of Kansas University 
on College Credit Courses. Dr. Stockton has taken 
a sincere interest in promoting college courses for 
inmates. This is one of the most inexpensive pro- 
grams we have at Leavenworth, considering the 
values received and the large number of inmates 
it reaches. The services of fifteen college profes- 
sors can be obtained for the price of one full time 
worker. It has been our experience that this pro- 
gram furnishes us with a large pool of inmate 
instructors for the elementary and high school 
subjects. In large institutions where inmate in- 
structors have to be employed you will find this 
phase of your program is a stimulus to your 
inmate teacher training program. Not only can 
the inmate teachers take the regular educational 
courses provided in the curriculum but they can 
take advanced college courses in the subjects 
they are teaching. Since Dr. Stockton is deeply 
interested in this program, we are sure he will 
be willing to answer some correspondence on this 
subject. 

We need articles for publication in the Journal 
on unusual programs you may have in your in- 
stitution., Please send us anything you may have 
that is proving worthy and is different from the 
regular routine. Send us some pictures of unusual 
events or features in your educational work. We 
can use them from time to time. We need to pool 
this information. We noticed an article in one of 
our leading newspapers recently where one of the 
State prisons had received from one of our large 
automobile manufacturing companies the neces- 
sary equipment and instructors for a vocational 
course in automobile mechanics. Carl Haney, Dir- 
ector of Vocational Education in that prison has 
promised a detailed article on the project in the 
near future. 

(Continued on Page 140 
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Application of Basic Principles of Administration and Supervision 
to the Conduct of a Correctional Institution Educational 
Program 


Speech by Dr. Glenn M. Kendall, Director, 

N. Y. State Department of Correction 
Reception Center, Elmira, 

At St. Lawrence Institute Course in 

“Plans and Programs in Institution Education” 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


I. Educational Administration In and Out of In- 
stitutions. 


First, let us look at some ways in which public 
education and correctional education are alike or 
different. The director of education in the Depart- 
ment of Correction in Albany corresponds to the 
superintendent of schools, and the institution 
director or supervisor of education corresponds to 
the principal of a school in a fairly large school 
system. The basic principles of education (prin- 
ciples of teaching, the learning process, etc.) are 
the same in any educational situation, public or 
institution. 

The major differences are, of course, the facts 
that (1) the very nature of the correctional in- 
stitution, particularly custody, sets limits to what 
can and cannot be done; (2) the type of student 
in a correctional institution and the reason he is 
there calls for an educational program different 
in some respects from that of public schools; (3) 
the institutional director or supervisor is directly 
responsible in the administrative line relationship 
to the head of the institution; he also is responsi- 
ble to the Albany director of education . As we 
have all found out, I am sure, when these two 
“masters” believe and think alike about education, 
then we have no problem as director or supervisor, 
but if they don’t think alike, then we do have pro- 


_ blems. 


Now we will take a look at some basic principles 
of administration and see what special imolica- 
tions they have for correctional education admini- 
stration. 


II. Principles of administration 
1. An administrator must believe. In other words 
he must have a definite philosophy about educa- 
tion and a strong belief in it. This is perhaps even 
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more important for correctional educators where 
the going is rough because of the difficult educa- 
tional problems presented by inmates and also 
because of the problems created by the institu- 
tional situation. Unless, therefore, an administra- 
tor is completely sold on his job and has great 
faith that an educational program in a correctional 
institution is really worthwhile and can accom- 
plish a great deal, the chances of a worthwhile 
program are nil. Belief in the job is basic. 

This is perhaps as good a place as any, also, to 


stress the fact that no correctional administrator 


merits that title if he is only sitting out a Civil 
Service appointment or if he has allowed himself 
to become an institutional mummy. I am glad 
to say that I think there are few, if any, really in- 
stitutionalized people at the head of our educa- 
tional programs today. They were not uncommon 
25 years ago. There may be a few, however, who 
have allowed security to dull their faculties and 
who spend most of their time waiting to be pro- 
moted or thinking only about how many days 
vacation they have coming or how soon they can 
begin collecting their retirement. 

2. A good administrator must know. First, he 
must know where he wants to go—in other words, 


. he must have clearly thought-out objectives both 


long and short. He must also know which are the 
most important and which are the least important 
objectives— in other words, which is forest and 
which are the trees. Some educational admini- 
strators get so involved in filling out reports and 
working out intricate procedures that they never 
get around to doing anything else. This usually 
results either from lack of knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good administration or lack of clear think- 
ing in regard to immediate and long-range object- 
ives. 

This again is perhaps even more important in 
institutional education.Whereas the development 
of objectives is to some extent the responsibility 
of the Division of Education, it is certainly the 
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responsibility of the local administrator to set 
up his own objectives. In public education we 
find all kinds of commissions and teacher’s col- 
leges, committees and conferences lining up aims 
and objectives. Meetings like this one at St. Law- 
rence for a similiar purpose are few and far bet- 
ween. While the general objectives of correctional 
education are plain enough, e.g., to help the in- 
mates succeed on parole, the more limited object- 
ives or the steps toward this larger goal are still 
not entirely clear and call for a lot of clear think- 
ing. This is vitally important because our empha- 
sis in the institutional program of education will 
depend upon what we think most important and 
what we think most effective. 

A good administrator knows, too, because he 
gets all available facts before acting. He does not 


go off half-cocked. There is no better way to get in 
hot water. 


3. A good administrator must plan. It does little 
good to have a golden dream, or to be able to set 
proper objectives unless we can plan and organize 
a program which will lead toward the aims and 
objectives. Once again this planning and organiz- 
ing cannot be left for the Albany office but is the 


direct responsibility of the institutional director or 
supervisor. 


Two things seem to get in the way of adequate 
planning in institutions. One is the tenency for 
educational programs, like other institutional pro- 
grams to become set in tradition and to go on year 
after year without any thought of needed changes. 
Again, the situation today is vastly better than 
it was in most institutions 25 years ago. However, 
if any of us feel we have “arrived,” it might have 
a humbling effect for us to read again Zebulon 
Brockway’s “Fifty Years in Prison Service.” When 
one realizes how many new things they were try- 
ing back in the ’80’s at Elmira Reformatory,how 
many experiment they were conducting, we can’t 
get too chesty about our own planning. 

The second thing which sometimes prevents 
planning and growth is the tendency in too many 
institutions to take the position that no institution 
has as good a program as we do. Now, local pride 
is a fine thing and I would be the last to decry it. 


However, to feel that we have all the answers and 
that we do things better than anyone else in every 
respect is, of course, a form of defensiveness, a 
confession of blindness which can only prevent 
progress. It is almost as much as your life is 
worth in some institutions to suggest that another 
institution in the department may be doing some- 
thing better, or even that it might be worthwhile 
to review what somebody else is doing. Incidently, 
this is one reason why I try to keep a balance at 
the Center of people from the various institutions. 
They tend to bring their loyalties with them and 
it takes us some time in some cases to make them 
members of the Center team. But by having re- 
presentatives of the various institutions, we can 
often break down any excessive parochialism. 

4. A good administrator must lead. This, of 
course, is the major characteristic of a good ad- 
ministrator. All the dreams and objectives, the 
planning and organizing will accomplish little un- 
less the administrator is able to inspire others 
and lead them to enthusiastic participation. This 
again is perhaps even more important in correc- 
tional institutions than in public schools. I need 
not tell you that institutional teaching can be very 
discouraging at times for many reasons. Without 
an understanding, enthusiastic leader at their 
head, teachers and instructors are apt to wither 
on the vine. This, of course, also means under- 
standing people and human behavior, for one can- 
not lead unless one understands why people behave 
the way they do. 

They say an institution is the shadow of one 
man. This is olso prettty true of the educational 
program in an institution. If the head of the pro- 
gram is LiFo (last in, first out, indifferent, never 
puts in any overtime on his own)—then teachers 
and instructors either get out if they’re alive, or 
fall into the same desultory rut. However, if he 
sets an example of enthusiasm and hard work, 
shows that he knows where he is going and has 
sound ideas about how to get there, and if he also 
indicates that he understands the problems his 
people are facing and is always willing to help, his 
staff will follow and the program is almost bound 
to succeed. (Please turn page) 
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5. A good administrator must be flexible. This 
means he must know when to fight and when to 
give in, when to compromise and when to stand 
his ground. This takes a combination of tact, in- 
sight, and courage. Here again I think more is 
called for from the correctional educator in this 
regard than in the public schools. It is quite true 
that the public school administrator has to deal 
with parents, boards of education, and other indi- 
viduals or groups of the public and his path is 
far from smooth. However, the public schoool is 
at least accepted by a tremendous majority of the 
public. In correctional education we are still fac- 
ing skepticism and lack of enthusiasm if not out- 
right opposition and antagonism. The correctional 
educator can get into some very tight spots in- 
volving the custodial force, the maintenance force, 
the mental hygiene people, and the administration 
of the institution. 

We have had correctional educators who failed 
because they either insisted or tried to insist that 
they should outrank practically everybody else 
in the institution and should be allowed to carry 
on their program the way they wanted it without 
hindrance from anybody. Such an administrator 
may know where he is going, be an excellant plan- 
ner and organizer (I recall one who definitely had 
great ability,) but with a rigidity of this kind, he 
is bound to fail and leave the situation worse than 
he found it. 

The other main cause of failure, not as spec- 
tacular, but probably more human, is the fel- 
low who does not have the courage of his convic- 
tions and who will not stand up for his program or 
his people. There are times and situations when 
the correctional educator has to say, “I will not 
back down.” or, “If I am ordered to do so, I will, 
but it is not right and I am not accepting it as 
right.” Such a situation does not often occur. 
However, participation on classification boards, 
program committees, etc., does call for an admini- 
strator who can represent ably and vigorously his 
department, his principles, and his program, and 
who can recognize when an important point must 
be defended. Certainly without this combination 
of tact, courage, and flexibility, the correctional 
educator is doomed to failure. 
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6. A good administrator decides. One has to 
make decisions if action is to be taken. A good ad- 
ministrator certainly gets all the facts and tries 
to understand all the angles, but the time comes 
when he has to quit collecting facts and make a 
decision. Nothing is more demoralizing to an ed- 
cational staff, or to the inmate as far as that is 
concerned, than to be put off time after time 
while the administrator fails to make a decision. 
This again is probably part of institutionalitis. 
Passing the buck, postponing and making excuses 
are all too common institutional devices. 

7. A good administrator coordinates. We have 
touched upon this quality in talking about the 
need for flexibility. However, here we are think- 
ing of the ability to coordinate activities, not only 
within the educational program, but especially the 
work of the educational program with that of 
other institutional activities and programs. Here 
again we have the situation which is peculiar to 
institutional education. The public school for the 
most part does not have to coordinate its work 
with other community groups, but the success of 
a correctional education program almost stands or 


falls on the ability of the correctional education 
administrator to fit the educational work into the 
total institutional program, and to build good 
relationships between education and other phases 
of the institutional program. 

This is largely a matter of personnel relation- 
ships. If the correctional educator does not have 
the cooperation of the maintenaince superinten- 
dent, the industry superintendent, the principal 
keeper, other custodial supervisory officers, to say 
nothing of the correctional officers themselves, he 
might as well close up shop. One way to build the 
right sort of coordination and cooperation is to 
try to find ways in which the education program 
can be of service to other people and to other 
parts of the institutional program. There have 
been good illustrations of this in a number of 
institutions. The trick here, of course, is to know 
how far to go. Carried to extremes, this can re- 
duce the educational program to a maintenance 
activity and the administrator to an errand boy. 

8. A good administrator interprets. This is close- 
ly related to the coordinating function. More 
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crudely, this function might be labeled “selling.” 
In any event, it has to do with convincing the in- 
stitution head, the personnel, and the inmates 
that the educational program is well planned, well 
organized, and produces results. An educational 
administrator will make progress in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of confidence he generates 


in (1) the warden or superintendent, (2) the in- 
mates, (3) the personnel. 


Confidence can be generated in part by talk and 
prepared material. The educator should be able and 
willing to explain and interpret the educational 
program anywhere, to anyone, at any time. He 
should, of course, ask for formal conferences 
with the institution head, especially when he has 
new projects planned or definite results to report. 
With other personnel he can take advantage of 
staff meetings, in-service training, etc., to ex- 
plain his program. However, the most effective 
interpretation to personnel is in informal chats,— 
in the school, in the corridor or cell block, in the 


employee’s restuarant, etc., etc. Only one caution 
—“Don’t be a bore!” 


In last analysis, however, all the talk in the 
world won’t be worth a plugged nickel unless the 
program is sound, worthwhile, and produces re- 
sults. Word gets around, and how it gets around, 
in an institution. If the education program is good, 
people will know it; if it is lousy, they’ll know that 
too; and all the talking in the world won’t change 
it. 

9. A good administrator must evaluate. This is 
perhaps the outstanding principle needed to pre- 
vent educational hardening of the arteries and to 
insure progress and improvement. It is, of course, 
almost impossible to carry on much extensive re- 
search in connection with an institution program 


because of lack of time and personnel. However, 
this does not prevent a frequent taking stock to 
determine whether various parts of the program 
are operating effectively. Certainly, frequent sub- 
jective evaluations made after thoroughly obser- 
ving an activity is a major responsibility of an in- 
stitutional education administrator or supervisor. 
Questions we have to keep asking in a correctional 
institution are, “Are we using the available per- 
sonnel, facilities, and time effectively— are we 
meeting the needs of the inmates in the most ef- 
fective way?” Other questions the administrator 
should ask himself often are, “Am I a chair warm- 
er; how often do I get out of the office?” 

The correctional administrator does not have 
the goad of the parents and the board of education 
or institutions of higher learning to criticize and 
suggest changes as is the case in a public school. 
True, he may and should be stimulated by the 
Division of Education and if his institution head 
is really interested, stimulation may come from 
him. However, he should not have to wait for 
somebody to prod him or jog him or push him 
into considering changes and improvements. The 
correctional administrator should be his own self- 
starter and his own evaluator. 


Ill. Summary 

Undoubtedly you can suggest other principles 
of educational administration; some perhaps more 
important than those I have presented. However, 
a director or supervisor of education in an insti- 
tution is almost certain to succeed if he believes, 
knows, leads, plans, is flexible, decides, interprets, 
coordinates, and evaluates. No one is such a pra- 
gon as to do all these things perfectly. But we 
should all strive for an A in effort. 


WORDS REMEMBER 


WISE SAYINGS AND GARRULOUS TALK MAY FALL TO THE GROUND, RATHER THAN ON 
THE EAR OR HEART OF THE HEARER; BUT A TENDER SENTIMENT FELT, OR A KIND 


WORD SPOKEN, AT THE RIGHT MOMENT, IS NEVER WASTED. 


—MARY BAKER EDDY 
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Frank T. Stockton, Emeritus Dean 
School of Business and University Extention 
University of Kansas 
Courses carrying college credit where first 
given at the U. S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth 
during the academic year 1953-1954, Two courses 


‘were offered: Generai Psychology, which began 


during November, 1953, with 28 in the class; and 
Elements of Sociology, which was held in the 
spring of 1954, with 16 inmates enrolled. From this 
modest beginning, a college credit program of 
some proportions has been developed. There is 
every expectation that the credit courses will 
continue to be operated and that the program will 
have a steady growth. 

The project was initiated through University 
Extension of the University of Kansas, which 
is located at Lawrence, only forty miles from 
Leavenworth. The course offerings were deter- 
mined only after a thorough check by the Peni- 
tentiary’s Education Department. The instructors 
were selected by University Extension, with the 
cooperation and approval of the department heads 
on the Lawrence campus and of the prison offi- 
cials. Inmate enrollees paid the regular Exten- 
sion class fees, since the University was unable to 
finance instruction without the support of fees. 
These arrangements have been followed to date 
(September 1958) as the University continued its 
connections with the program. Textbooks in some 
instances have been provided by the institution; 
in other cases they have been purchased by the in- 
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College Credit Courses 


At The 
U. S. Penitentiary 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


mate enrollees. The prison’s library offered col- 
lateral reading material in several fields. 

The response of the inmates to the two original 
offerings was so encouraging that, in the fall of 
1954, four classes were organized and operated: 
Composition and Literature I (17 enrolled); In- 
troductory Economics (22 enrolled); Business 
Law I (16 enrolled) ; and Personality, a Psychology 
Department course (18 enrolled). In the spring of 
1955, only three courses materialized. Composi- 
tion and Literature drew 21 students; Elements of 
Sociology had 17; and Intermediate Algebra se- 
cured 15, 

The first three semesters constituted the “pio- 
neer period of instruction.” The inmate accept- 
ance was favorable, but there was no feeling 
of assurance regarding the future possibilities 
beyond a rather limited scope. What may be called 
the developmental period began in the fall of 1955 
with the operation of seven credit courses, a gain 
which indicated the project was likely to develop 
into a continuous and satisfactory operation. Com- 
position and Literature I, Introductory Economics, 
and Business Law I were repeated. A more ad- 
vanced course in mathematics, College Algebra, 
was offered. New ventures were in the fields of 
Recent World History, a second course in Soci- 
ology termed Social Disorganization, and an Ed- 
ucation Conference course on Techniques of Teach- 
ing. The total enrollment increased to 117, a satis- 
factory and encouraging figure. 

The gain registered in the fall of 1955 was con- 
tinued in the spring of 1956, when ten courses 
with 156 enrollments were given. Several of the 
“stand-by’ courses in Composition and Literature, 
Business Law, Elements of Sociology, and Gener- 
al Psychology were repeated. In addition, classes 
in American History, Fundementals of Speech, 
and Plane Trigonometry made their appearance. 

The development period may be said to have 
covered only the one year of 1955-56 since, in the 
fall of 1956, the program attained the status of 
maturity with 252 inmates enrolled in 14 courses. 


< 
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Standard courses of past years were supplemented 
with Analytic Geometry and an Education con- 
ference on Relativistic Philosophy. The spring en- 
rollment of 1957 advanced to 293 in the 17 courses 
offered. Several new courses were included: In- 
troductory Painting, Reporting I, Reading and In- 
terpretation, Abnormal Psychology, Business Law 
II, and the History of Education. In the fall of 
1957 enrollment reached a peak of 322 in the 22 


‘classes offered. New fields were American Econo- 


mic Development, Elementary Spanish, Law of 
Business Organization, Intermediate Composition, 
Adult Education, and American Government. 

The enrollment in the spring of 1958 declined 
to 251, with 19 classes offered. In addition to 
standard subjects in Composition and Literature, 
Elementary Economics, American History, Speech, 
General Psychology, and Business Law, new fields 
of study were presented in such subjects as the 
Psychology of Adolescence, International Rela- 


tions, Calculus I, Introduction to the Novel, and 
Introduction to the Drama. 


The listings of the course offerings has been 
given in some detail in order to show three things: 
(1) a substantial core of subjects in social science, 
the humanities, business and mathematics has 
been developed; (2) advanced instruction has 
been added to some fields, particularly in such 
areas as Mathematics, Business Law, and Psy- 
chology; and (3) the program has been kept from 
being a repetitive routine by the presentation of 
new subject matter and new areas of learning. 
By the addition of new courses a certain freshness 
has been given to the program’s content and an 
exploration has been made possible concerning 
which types of academic work arouse inmate in- 


terest and approximate the educational needs of 
the prisoners. 

The total enrollment through the period of op- 
eration of the college credit course has been 1,561. 
Social science courses in Economics, History, Soc- 
iology, Political Science, Psychology, Journalism, 
and Education have led in enrollment with 674. 
The second largest enrollment, with a total of 
473, has been in the humanities courses in Eng- 
lish, Speech, Spanish, and Painting. Mathematics, 
a third general field, has drawn 218 enrollees in 
14 classes. Business subjects, consisting primarily 
of Business Law, have had 196 students in 12 
classes. 

Four features of the~course history especially 
impress the writer. First, the substantial place 
achieved by courses in Mathematics. It is signi- 
ficant that, from the initial course in Intermediate 
Algebra, the Mathematics offerings have come to 
include such more advanced subjects as Analytic 


Geometry and Calculus. The place occupied by 
Mathematics indicates its value as a tool subject 
for any field of employment which released in- 
mates may seek to enter. Second, the humanities 
subjects such as English Literature, and Foriegn 
Language appear to have gained for themselves a 
definite acceptance in the program. Third, Busi- 
ness subjects have not occupied so large a place 
in the preferred class schedules as was anticipated 
originally. Three courses in Business Law have 
had steady enrollments, but there have been no 
courses in such fields as accounting, marketing, 
and business organization, except for a non-cre- 
dit course in salesmanship given in the fall of 1955 
with sixty inmates enrolled. Fourth, science and 
engineering courses, due largely to the lack of 
laboratory facilities, have been omitted from the 
program’s offerings. 

The type of courses given has not depended en- 
tirely upon inmate acceptance and need. A major 
controlling factor has been availability of approv- 
able instructors. It has not been possible to detail 
“regular” (full-time) members of the University 
faculty to take on added work at the Penitentiary, 
since an existing rule prohibits the University 
giving extra compensation to full-time staff for 
off-campus work, but a number of faculty mem- 
bers have generously contributed the necessary 
time to teach some of the classes at the Penitent- 
iary as a public service. A large percentage of the 
instructors in the prison program, accordingly, 
have come from sources other than the Univer- 
sity of Kansas faculty. Use has been made of 
faculty members from Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri, from St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth; 
and from the teaching staffs of the Lawrence 
and Leavenworth public schools. University Ex- 
tension also has been fortunate in securing in- 
structional help from the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion Center at Wadsworth Hospital, Leavenworth, 
and District and Probate Judges in the area have 
also taught some of the classes. Almost without 
exception the instructors who have handled the 
classwork at the Penitentiary assert that teach- 
ing the college credit courses at the prison has 
been a challenging and rewarding experience. 

The courses offered at the Penitentiary have 
been similiar in content to those given on the 
University campus. It is against the policy of both 
the University and the educational staff of the 
prison to engage in “watering down” the content 
of the courses. Although University Extension 


theoretically approves all applications for class en- 
rollment by inmates, the selection is actually made 
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by the Education Department of the prison. The 
decision is based on the academic history of the 
applicants, on the results of educational achieve- 
ment tests, and on certain other factors relating 
to the inmate’s records. The University is entire- 
ly content to rely upon the judgement of the 
Penitentiary officials, since the qualifications of 
inmates for the available courses can not be de- 
cided entirely by their attainment in formal 
academic work. As is true in other areas of 
adult instruction, the admission of an inmate 
to a course in General Psychology, to cite an 
example, should be approved or disapproved ac- 
cording to his ability to comprehend the course 
rather than upon his completion of a freshman 
year in a college or university. 


Certificates are granted upon the satisfactory 
completion of a course, and grades earned are 
registered at Lawrence through the Bureau of 
Extension Classes. Upon the recommendation of 
the Warden, the University will approve resident 
enrollment for any discharged inmate who has 
taken its classes at the prison and will permit 
him to work toward a degree. 


The chief reason for the University’s interest 
in college credit courses at the Penitentiary may 
be stated very simply. The population at Leaven- 
worth prison contains many men whose education- 
al needs can be satisfied only by college courses. 
They are beyond the high school level, either 
through formal academic training or through 
self-education. Some inmates can be satisfied 
with vocational courses, but many others have 
no interest in them. If only high school and 
vocational courses are offered, no educational out- 
let is provided for those whose interest lies else- 
where. The solution of the problem of meeting 
widely divergent educatonal needs lies in offer- 
ing instruction above and beyond high school 
and vocational levels. 


The writer does not believe it is necessary for 
him to justify the provision of instruction suit- 
able to the needs of prison inmates, he is willing 
to rely upon the selection they themselves make. 
Depending upon the purpose the individual stud- 
ent has in mind, a course in English Literature 
or in the Psychology of Adolescence may be as 
useful to him as one in College Algebra or Busi- 
ness Law. Whether an inmate takes work in the 
social sciences, the humanities, business, or mathe- 
matics, his mental “sights” are lifted and his 
intellectual growth is stimulated. Any course 
an inmate successfully completes helps to develop 
in him a growing sence of self-respect. 
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The University of Kansas believes it has a so- 
cial duty and a moral obligation to work with the 
Penitentiary in rounding out its educational pro- 
gram. University Extension would like to expand 
what it is doing and to make enrollment in its 
classes of less expense to inmates. In 1954 an at- 
tempt was made to secure financial support from 
some Foundation to make possible the develop- 
ment of comprehensive college credit projects at 
three correctional institutions in the Leavenworth 
area—the U. S. Penitentiary, the U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks, and the Kansas State Penitentiary. It 
was discovered, however, that no Foundation ap- 
peared to be especially interested in prisoner ed- 
ucation. It would seem that, if the enrollment 
costs for college-level courses are to be reduced 
to nominal amounts in the Federal and State sys- 
tems, it will be necessary for Congress and the 
State Legislature to provide financial support 
for such courses as well as for those at lower 
achievement levels. 

The University of Kansas, under a ruling of 
the State Board of Regents, now provides free 
correspondence study courses in college and high 
schocl subjects for inmates of State correctional 
institutions. Unfortunately, however, the Univer- 
sity is not authorized to extend a similiar service 
to the Federal system. 

It is the writer’s hope that some day there will 
be a full realization of the unique situation found 
in the location of four types of correctional insti- 
tutions in the Leavenworth area. The U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, the U. 8S. Disciplinary Barracks, the Kan- 
sas State Penitentiary, and the Kansas State In- 
dustrial Farm for Women, all located within an 
hour’s drive from Lawrence. The University of 
Kansas could become a center for education in all 
fields of correctional administration. The curri- 
culum should be at the graduate level, with interne 
experience required, much the same as is found 
in the program for training city managers. 

Credit for the successful development of the 
college credit program at the U. S. Penitentiary 
should be given to Warden Looney, G. Cuthberson, 
Supervisor of Education, and their co-workers for 
their fine support of the activity, and to Mr. 
Martin Chapman, the University Extension re- 
presentative, who has given dedicated service to 
all operational phases of the project. 

The credit course plan has also enjoyed the en- 
dorsement of Mr. James V. Bennet, Director of the 
U. 8. Bureau of Prisons, and Dr. Benjamin Frank, 
Superintendent of Education and Training for the 
Bureau, and of Dr. Franklin B. Murphy, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Kansas. 
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LITERACY TRAINING AT TALLAHASSEE 


Marshall Fausold 
Supervisor of Education 
F. C. I. Tallahassee, Florida 


Federal Prisons, perhaps all prisons, are plagu- 
ed with a percentage of illiteracy among their in- 
mate populations. Statistics would seem to indicate 
the incidence of it to be out of all proportion to 


that found in the Free World Communities of our 


nation. The Federal Correctional Institution at 
Tallahassee has and always has had its share; in 
discouraging moments we would say, “Far more 
than its share ;” of those men who need someone to 
read their letters from home and to write answer- 
ing letters to the home folks, telling them the us- 
ual “I am doing fine. I hope you are good. Take 
care of the kids.” 

It makes one shudder in the knowledge that 
among these unable-to-read unfortunates are to be 
found dozens who enter this institution from truck 
driving occupations in the Free World. They were 
out there on our highways “herding” their vehicles 
through traffic, open road and urban driving, 
constantly passing official highway signs advi- 
sory, cautionary, or prohibitive in nature. One 
wonders if they have their own guardian angel 
riding beside them—or is it a swamper (helper) 
who relays the highway warnings to them? 

Operating as we do with only one civilian em- 
ployee for the academic division of the Education 
Department, plus a supervisor who must share 
his time in administering the academic, the voc- 
ational and the recreational programs — plus 
myriad other incidental duties that in the aggre- 
gate make heavy inroads upon time budgets, lit- 
eracy training through the years has received 
only a modicum of attention. It is sandwiched 
between other projects that constantly press. 

Carefully selected inmates have been the teach- 
ers. Although they lack in professional training, 
and an extremely high degree of the characteris- 
tics called enthusiasm, tolerance, and patience. 
These inmate teachers have done well, and through 
the years it is a matter of offical record that num- 
bers of men have joyftilly attained the goal of 
literacy. 

Years ago we had set aside two commodious 
classrooms for the illiterate students; one room 
for the total illiterates, the other for those clas- 
sified as functional illiterates. (Most of the truck 


drivers referred to earlier fall in this latter group.) 
Because of the need for much individual attention 
to be given each learner on this level, it has been 
the practice of several years standing to have two 
teachers assigned each room group. Therefore, 
four inmate teachers normally are involved in 
literacy instruction. It merits repetition to say 
that these inmate teachers, carefully chosen, have 
tackled a tedious task and for the most part have 
acquitted themselves well. But we were not sure 


we were doing the best that could be done, so we 
explored. 


Tallahassee is the seat of Florida State Univer- 
sity and that institution on many occasions has 
responded to our call for assistance in our educa- 
tional and welfare activities. In the summer of 
1957 the Associate Warden and the Supervisor of 
Education of this institution arranged a confer- 
ence with Dr. Colley Verner, head of the Adult 
Education section of the School of Education at 
F. S. U. We needed help in our literacy training 
problem and we acknowledged it. After listening 
to the magnitude of our problem, the good doctor 
knew we needed it. Arrangements were made for 
a subsequent meeting with him and a seminar 


group of graduate students in the Adult Educa- 
tion field. 


Our good fortune was obvious when it was 
learned that among the seminar group there was 
at least one who had had extensive experience in 
dealing with this problem. Mr. Edwin H. Smith, 
a candidate for the doctrate in this field, was on 
leave of absence from the University of Miami 
where he is the ass’t head of the Reading Clinic. 
Mrs. Smith also was working for her doctorate 
in this same field. Dr. Verner assigned this hus- 
band and wife team of reading specialists toget- 
her with Mrs. Josephine Kunkel, a graduate lib- 
rarian who now was studying for the Ph.D. in 
Adult Education, with special emphasis on read- 
ing skills. 

The university team came to us during the 
month of January, beginning a series of one-day- 
per-week visits which extended through the se- 
cond semester of college, terminating in mid-June. 
Our day school operates both morning and after- 
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noon sessions with a totally different group of 
students in attendance in the afternoon from 
those attending in the morning. Consequently our 
visiting team of specialists spent almost the entire 
day with us each Thursday. After one session of 
unobtrusive observation of the classes as they 
were functioning, the team, in order to get better 
acquainted and to establish rapport with them, 
spent two half-day preliminary sessions with the 
teachers. These sessions were devoted in part to 
discussions involving the psychology of adult 
learning, the inherent nature of the reading pro- 
cess and the application of techniques to be used 
in the introductory phases of the new program. 
Meantime, new texts and other modern teachinz 
aids were purchased upon the recommendation of 
the specialists and were ready for use. 

_ The next step was a demonstration in the use of 
the new texts and the introduction of basic teach- 
ing devices. Demonstrations included techniques 
of word building, elementary phonics, comprehen- 
sion and teacher evaluation. The teachers began 
using the new techniques and supplemented them 
with phonic word games and flash cards. 

Another inovation, and one which may cause 
some eyebrow lifting among the conservatives, 
was the introduction of several large size picture 
puzzles into the room. Now, almost daily for a 
period of several weeks, men individually or in 
small groups “sharpened their wits,” or at least 
stimulated their thinking mechanisms during a 
preliminiary half hour before settling into the 
more prosaic task involving vocabulary. Aston- 
ishingly enough, this tool had a measurable ben- 
eficial effect upon progress of the day. 

Several sand trays were constructed and used 
for finger writing and, much to the teachers’ sur- 
prise, got enthusiastic reception from the adult 
trainees as they practiced hand and arm move- 
ments. This high interest evoked by the new ap- 
proach stimulated the teachers to give extra, vol- 
untary aid to the more difficult students during 
out-of-class hours. Classroom seating arrange- 
ments ‘were changed to a more informal setting. 


This departure from formality helped break down 
resistance generated by fear of failure and the 
general response of the students appeared to be 
much more spontaneously enthusiastic. Total en- 
rollment during this experimental period number- 
ed approximately 50, including both morning and 
afternoon classes and this total number of indivi- 
duals covered an age range from the youngest at 
age 20 to the maximum participating age of 52. 
About 40 percent of the students were totally 


iiliterate, with many of them being able at most 
to write only their names. 


In reviewing this experience gained in connec- 
tion with the use of specially, professionally train- 
ed specialists, there is no startling revelation to be 
reported statistically. Comparative grade attain- 
ments between the old and the new systems would 
be invalid because we were working by a different 
yardstick this past year. Primary goal was word 
recognition and reading ability. In this goal we 
were signally successful by virtue of these spec- 
ialists. In other phases of the three R’s— ’riting 


and ’rithmetic—our rate of progress was no more 
vapid than in earlier years. 


Secondary goals, some expected and some unex- 
pected, were achieved. As a result of “profession- 
al” knowledge acquired, the teachers agreed to 
compile a short procedural manual for our literacy 
teachers of the future. Such a teaching tool 
should be most helpful in extending into future 
school terms the exyerience gained this year and 
as a link between teachers is particularly valuable 


in a short term institution, where teachers some- 
times come and go at a rapid clip. 


Other goals have been noted as a direct result 
of this experience: (1) Greater interest on the 
part of the instructors, as demonstrated by their 
volunteering for extra hours. (2) Greater student 
interest as shown by their request to take mater- 
ial to the dormitory, and a request for voluntary 
night classes. (3) Increased efficiency in rate of 
learning. (based on tests and teacher appraisal.) 
(4) We have increased the number of “easy read- 


ing” books in our library as a result of increased 
patronage from that reading level. 


SOUND ADVICE 


A harried, high-strung businessman, constantly 
worried by an overburden of work he felt respon- 
sible to do, had come to the psychiatrist for advice. 

“T can’t sleep at night, doctor,” he complained, 
nervously fidgeting with his hat and the arms 
of his chair, “and I’ve been nervous and quick- 
tempered at the office lately. What can I do?” 

“I think you’d better follow a new schedual,” 
the psychiatrist advised. “First plan to complete 
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only six hours of work in an eight-hour day. And 
second, spend one day each week in a cemetary.” 

“In a cemetary?” echoed the amazed patient. 
“What am I supposed to do there?” 

“Nothing much,” the psychiatrist replied calm- 
ly. “Just look around. Get acquainted with some 
of the men who are there permanently and re- 
member that they didn’t finish their work either. 
Nobody does, you know.” 
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Vocational Education, Job Training, And 
Work Trait Evaluation Techniques 


D. W. Allen, Associate Superintendent 
: Ohio State Reformatory 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Modern programs of organized vocational educa- 
tion, in correctional institutions, are quite simi- 
lar to those existing in public schools. The patterns 
of school administration, courses of study, and the 
methods and materials of instruction follow recom- 
mended theories and precedures. Correctional ed- 
ucation, however, is characteristically more vital 
because of differences pertaining to the nature 
of the individual, his particular motivation, and 
the added challenge of realistic job training act- 
ivities. The vast variety and number of jobs in 
manufacturing, maintenance, and personal service 
areas presents a challenge to the learner’s vary- 
ing interests and needs. Modern machines, quali- 
fied instructors, and the best practices in job 
training techniques are necessary components 
in the organization and administration of voca- 
tional education. 

The organization of prison industries has sup- 
plied a salutary effect to current programs of vo- 
cational education. Modernization of prison fac- 
tories has greatly advanced the transition of pri- 
son from dull drudgery, for punitive purposes, to 
highly respectable and exciting types of vocational 
training. Many who guide or direct the admini- 
stration of correctional education programs gener- 
ally believe, that, for purposes of rehabilitation, 
the desired changes which must occur in interests, 
attitudes, character and skills can best be imple- 
mented through the efforts directed to vocational 
betterment. None, certainly, would minimize the 
significance of benefits in character reconstruc- 
tion to be derived from vocational education and 
the acquisition of satisfactory work traits. 

There are many prevailing notions concerning 
the nature of the prison inmate. One common fal- 
lacy, quite widely held, is that the reformatory 
inmate is peculiarly set apart from the rest of soc- 


iety. He is, generally, viewed as being quite dif- 
ferent, peculiar, perverse, vicious, antisocial, and 


one to be shunned or feared. Investigation reveals, 
however, that there aréas many individual] differ- 
ences among prisoners as there are among non- 
prisoners. The existing differences are of detvee 
rather than kind. Prisoners, like the rest of soc- 
iety, are the result of the interactions of their 


heredity, environment, and experiences. There are 
prisoners who are perverse, vicious, and whatever 
else one may say, but, there are also many indi- 
viduals who have never been convicted of crime 
who possess one or more of the traits one might 
observe in the prison population. Generalizations, 
based upon superficial observations, are apt to 
be unfair and misleading. One significant group 
difference between prisoners and non-prisoners 
relates to the fact that nearly all inmates in cor- 
rectional institutions are vocationally untutored, 
vocationally inexperienced, and possess negative 
attitudes and work habits. We accept this con- 
cept, as a point of departure, in organizing pro- 
grams of instruction in vocational and academic 
education. The acquisitiion of approved work ex- 
periences, job training insights, and progressive 
work trait attitudes will significantly contribute 
to character reconstruction enterprise and enhance 
vocational competency. 

One need not be academically well-informed or 
possess, to any significant degree, vocational skills 
at the time of admission. If, however, one is wil- 
ling to be taught, he need entertain no fear regard- 
ing the value and success of his adventures in 
acquiring new learning. All that the inmate is 
asked to contribute is a receptive ear, an open 
mind, and a willingness to try a program of edu- 
cational betterment. By doing so he has much to 
gain and nothing to lose. 

When one is realeased from the institution the 
value of his wearing apparel and his earnings 
can be readily computed. Their total value is a 
matter of small concern. The individual’s real 
worth, value, and importance will be entirely de- 
pendent upon, and reflected by, the new know- 
ledge, skills, attitudes, interests, habit, ideals, 
and appreciations that are to be found in his 
Head, Heart, and Hand. These attributes portray 
him as an informed man, a rehabilitated citizen, 
and a competent craftsman. 

The philosophy of educational administration, 
the quality of officer personnel, and the pattern 
of organized efforts are of first importance for 
effectively initiating programs of orientation. 
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Tests, interviews, lectures, and shop tours are 
collectively designed to help the inmate become 
progressively adjusted and programmed. A vast 
amount of data are on hand to testify to the min- 
ute probings into his physical, mental social, 
educational, vocational, and religious patterns of 
living. After the individual’s potentials are asses- 
sed; after interests, aptitudes, motives, needs, 
past experiences, and future plans are considered ; 
the inmate is launched upon a career of educa- 
tional betterment. 

The pattern of changes which are reflected in 
the individual’s character, intellect, and skills 
portray the nature and scope of current rehabili- 
tation. It is the function and purpose of evalua- 
tion procedures to identify, measure, and interpret 
the quality and quantity of changed behavior, new 
learning, and progressive enterprise. The evalua- 
tion of the inmate’s achievement and progress in 
educational, vocational, job training, and work 
trait development, is a necessary component in a 
well-planned treatment program. Unless there is, 
in operation, a system of educational and voca- 
tional progress evaluation ; the orientation wind-up 
followed by the classification committee’s pitch, 
does little more than lose the ball. Stated differ- 
ently, the inmate’s total program might be re- 
garded as “hearsay” headed in the direction of 
innocuous desuetude and limbo. 

As a general observation, the prevailing pattern 
of learning opportunities existing in prisons for 
vocational instruction, job training, and work trait 
development purposes is vast and varied. This sit- 
uation is readily observed in an occupational an- 
alysis of the reformatory’s job assignment pat- 
tern, which, if not typical of all prisons, is repre- 
sentative of many. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, JOB TRAINING, 

AND WORK TRAIT DEVELOPMENT AREAS 

1 Administration Boiler House 
Building Service Building Service 


Clerical Carpenter Shop 
Garage Cooking 
Residence Creamery 

2 Industrial Dry Cleaning 
Cannery Electric Shop 
Furniture Factory Engineering Office 
Machine Shop Garage 
Print Shop Hospital 
Shoe Shop Identification 
Tailor Shop Laundry 

3 Maintenance Locksmith 
Baking Mattress Repair 
Band Meat Cutting 
Barbering Paint Shop 
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Plumbing Shop Library 
Quartermaster Recreation 
Radio Repair 5 Honor Placement 
Refrigeration Building Const. 
Storeroom Dairy 
Tin Shop Farm Shop 
Typewriter Repair Garden 
Yard Greenhouse 

4 Service Orchard 
Academic School Piggery 
Commissary Poultry 


Each assignment area is an educational unit 
for the implementation of vocational education, 
job training, and the development of work traits. 
The achievement and Progress Evaluation form 
which applies to Administration Clerk illustrates 
the typical pattern of progress and achievement 
survey. The evaluation scores are recorded in 
terms of number values based upon a five-step 
rating scale ranging from poor (1) to excellent (5) 

Evaluations may be obtained as frequently as 
desired. There are, however, five rather strategic 
intervals for conducting the various aspects of 
the study. These are: 

(1) Reclassification Interview — the basic 
features and purposes of the program 
are presented to the inmate. 

(2) Honor Placement Interview — the ini- 
tial survey. 

(3) Intermediate Interval — the second sur- 
vey. 

(4) Parole Board Hearing — the third sur- 
vey. 

(5) Institution Release — the final survey. 

In any event, the frequency of evaluation sur- 
veys will not exceed the dictates of time available, 
training requirement, individual needs, and the 
exercise of good judgment. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Achievement and 
Progress Evaluation Chart will be 
found later in this article. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF 
JOB TRAINING EVALUATION 


1. The objectives, scope, and policies of the job 
training evaluation program are presented to 
the inmate when he appears for reclassifica- 
tion committee interview. This informative 
function occurs approximately 30 days follow- 
ing the orginal classification committee ‘nter- 
view and assignment. 

2 The initial job training evaluation survey is 
prepared 60 days from date of reclassification 
interview. At this time the inmate is screened 
for honor placement which may or may not 
result in a change of training program. 
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3. The second job training evaluation study is 
prepared 90 days following the initial job 
training survey.Tis interval is midway be- 
tween honor placement screening and parole 
board interview. 

4. The third job training evaluation study is pre- 
pared 90 days following the second job train- 
ing survey. This is immediately preceeding 
the parole board interview. Subsequent job 
training evaluations are given at 6 month in- 
tervals, in accordance with the length of time 
to be served. 

5. One expected outcome of the job training eval- 
uation study relates to the reduction of the 
number of assignment changes. Length of 
time on the job is an important factor in the 
acquisition of work experiences and the de- 
velopment of skills. 

6. Following authorized release procedures, the 
job training evaluation survey is concluded. 
It then becomes a part of the permanent re- 
cords and is available for future official re- 
ference. 

7. For best results, in terms of the job training 
survey’s validity, and reliability, it is neces- 
sary that each job training evaluation be pre- 
pared by the assignment instructor in colla- 
boration with the survey officer. 

8. The assignment data card is prepared in the 
Associate Warden’s office and sent to the 
assignment office for distribution. 

9. In accordance with a change of assignment, 
the data card is returned to the assignment 
office for re-distribution. 

10. If the assignment is an honor placement, other 
than at the institution, the assignment data 
card is filed in the assignment office. It is 
available for re-distribution, if and when nec- 
essary. 

Work trait evaluations are aided by reference 
to the prepared definitions. 


WORK TRAIT DEFINITIONS 


1. JOB PREFERENCE 
Refers to the quality and quantity of work done 
and overall efficiency on the job. 


2. DEPENDIBILITY 
Refers to reliability, willingness to carry out 
instructions, accept responsibility, and consis- 
tently perform like “Old Faithful.” 


3. APTITUDE 
Refers to quickness to learn and remember new 
methods, ideas, and instructions. 


4. INITIATIVE 
Refers to ability to see things to do and re- 
sourcefullness, in doing them. It is the opposite of 
lazy. 


5. JUDGEMENT 
Refers to the ability to reach sound decisions, 
to handle unusual situations, exercise foresight, 
and fairmindedness. 


6. ATTITUDE 
Refers to a willingness to work and get along 
with the members of a group, the boss, the instruc- 
tor, or the supervisor. 


7. PERSONALITY 
Refers to mannerisms, appearance, poise, and 
good humor which characterize the individual. It’s 
the manner in which one impresses others. 


8. SAFETY 
Refers to the manner in which one follows safe 
practices, rules, and regulations. The one who is 
indifferent to his own safety and to the safety of 
those around him is not a competent workman. He 
is a menace to the well-being of others. 


9. CARE OF TOOLS 
Refers to the care and regard given to tools 
with which one works. It’s an old saying, and 
quite true, “By his tools you may judge him.” 


10. NEATNESS, CLEANLINESS, 
ORDERLINESS 
Refers to what industry calls good housekeep- 
ing on the job. This is the essential characteristic 
of the well trained worker. 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED 


1. Job Training evaluation completes the final 
phase of the educational program. 


2. Job Training evaluation studies index the 
total resources of the institution for character 
reconstruction. 


3. Job Training evaluation procedures center 
attention upon the individual and his pro- 
gressive betterment. 


4. Job Training evaluation surveys impart need- 
ed incentive for individual achievement and 
progress. 

5. Job Training evaluation programs contribute 
to improved quality of effort. 


6. Job Training evaluation programs contribute 
to improved quantity of effort. 
(Please turn page) 
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7. Job Training evaluation studies give whole- 
some recognition to successful enterprise. 


8. Job Training evaluation studies enhance work- 
er morale; reduce number of accidents; re- 
duce amount of machine damage; reduce a- 
mount of spoilage; and improve the quality of 
production. 


9. Job Training evaluation studies will serve to 
define and broaden the inmate’s employment 
potential. 


10. Job Training evaluation studies contribute 
necessary data for parole placement functions. 


11. Job Training evaluation studies define the 
nature and scope of job training and organized 
vocational education. 


12. Job Training evaluation studies are necessary 
to service classification, reclassification, and 
parole preparation. 

18. Job Training evaluation studies represent the 
“makin’s” of vocational education and give 
scope and sequence to the course of study. 


14. Job Training evaluation studies portray the 


nature and scope of the individual’s efforts 
in rehabilitation with reference to character, 
intellect, and skills. They measure his achieve- 
ment, progress, and positive attitudes rela- 
tive to character building enterprise. 


15. Job Training evaluation studies are of first 
importance in ascertaining present and future 
educational needs. 


16. Job Training evaluation studies make a sign- 
ificant contribution to guidance and counsel- 
ing functions. 


In conclusion, it appears that a host of small 
routine details are being emphasized. These little 
items, when taken collectively, constitute the lar- 
ger aspects of inmate programming. The evalua- 
tion project is considered, by the administration, 
to be of much worth and value in the program of 
inmate treatment. It makes a specific contribu- 
tion to rehabilitation enterprise. Whatever is 
worth doing at all is surely worth doing well. This 
is an attempt to identify, define, and evaluate the 
acquisition of new learning, new skills, and habits 
of work. 


Vocational Education: 


OHIO STATE REFORMATORY 
CLASSIFICATION AND ASSIGNMENT DATA 


Physical 
Education Health 


Board 


Job Training oe 


Educational Aptitude: 
Learning Aptitude: 
Mechanical Aptitude: 


5. Excellant 4. Above Average 3. Average 2. Below Average 1. Poor 
5. Excellant 4. Above Average 3. Average 2. Below Average 1. Poor 


5. Excellant 4. Above Average 3. Average 2. Below Average 1. Poor 


The Classification and Assignment Data Card, 
as illustrated above, profiles some significant and 
objective background information relating to the 
trainee. This card is forwarded to the individual’s 
supervising officer immediately following his as- 
signment by the Classification Committee. The 
information is designed to help, aid, and assist all 
personnel who teach, instruct, or supervise in- 
mate training. The survey data card not only 


portrays the unique qualities of the trainee but 
also suggests a pattern to be followed for the 
initial on-the-job interview at the assignment. 
Those who direct his educational activity may be- 
come acquainted with him in terms of his inte- 
rests, aptitudes, and experiences. The evaluations 
are expressed in non-technical terms which are 
readily meaningful to all staff personnel. 
(Continued on Page 140) 


ACHIEVEMENT AND PROGRESS EVALUATION 


Name No. 


Date 


Assignment: ADMINISTRATION CLERK Assigned Released 


(DO) (RC) (EDU) (MO) (GD. RM.) (NEW DAY) (MONITOR) 


Evaluation Scoring Key: (5) Excellent (4) Above Average (3) 
I. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


MONTH 
Courses 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
1. Trade Science 
. Mathematics 
. English 
Social Science 
. General Science 
. Drafting 
- Blueprint Reading 
. Typing 
. Office Machine 
. Education (3R) 
Il. JOB TRAINING anil MO 
MONTH 
Areas 1 2 3 4 5 6 of 8 9 10 11 12 
1. Office Machine 
2. Typing 
3. Recording 
4. Indexing 
5. Checking 
6. Sorting 
7. Filing 
8. Research 
9. Secretarial Training 
10. Transcript Procedures 
11. Transcript Processing 
12. Materials Information 
13. Job Planning 
14. Composition 
15. Instruction 
16. Test Administration 
17. Office Management 
18. Building Service 


Ill. WORK HABITS MONTHLY RATING PERIODS 
MONTH 


raits 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
1. Job Performance 

2. Dependability 
3. Aptitude 

4. Initiative 

5. Judgement 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Average (2) Below Average (1) Poor 
MONTHLY RATING PERIODS 


NTHLY RATING PERIODS 


T 


. Attitude 

. Personality 

. Safety 

. Care Of Tools 

0. Neat, Clean, Orderly - 


Signatures: 


Associate Warden Personnel Officer Instructor (Vocational) 
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WHAT ARE THE STANDARDS IN PRISON ELEMENTARY © 
EDUCATION? 


Leslie L. Hines 
Superintendent of Education 
Illinois State Penitentiary 
Menard Branch 

Menard, Illinois 


Introduction 

The data on the following charts are othe results 
of a survey taken in the early spring of 1958, on 
the standards in prison elementary education. In 
all, one - hundred and seventeen questionnaires 
were sent. Ninty-five to state prisons, penitent- 
iaries, reformatories, etc. Two to institutions in 
the Territory of Hawaii, and twenty-two to Fed- 
eral Institutions. 

Responses were received from ninety ‘institu- 
tions. These include twenty Federal Institutions; 
two from institutions in the Territory of Hawaii; 
and sixty-eight from state institutions. This num- 
ber represents thirty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia, dispersed geographically throughout 
the United states as follows: four (4) New Eng- 
land; six (6) Middle Atlantic; eight (8) Southern; 
eleven (11) Central, and nine (9) Western States. 
It seems that a good representative sample of 
both state and Federal institutions was received. 

Of the ninety responses received, two (2) in- 
stitutions reported that they did not have a school, 
and one (1) Boy’s school felt that the question- 
naire did not apply to them because they were 
trying to “divorce themselves as much as possi- 
ble from anything connected with penal institu- 
tions. 

The data sheets contain, therefore, information 
received on eighty-seven (87 ) questionnaires. 


INTERPRETING RESULTS 

The charts are so constructed that for any 
one item the choices available are indicated in 
the top row by Roman Numerals, or by the let- 
ters A, B, C, or Yes and No, etc; while the Arabic 
Numerals are the number of institutions making 
this response. For example: Item One, (Person- 
nel) “How many school administrators or super- 
visors do you have?”—three institutions gave no 
answer on this item; forty-five institutions have 
one school supervisor ; twenty two have two super- 
visors, and twelve institutions have three super- 
visors, etc. 

Under the same heading, Item Five: “If you 
use inmate instructors, do you have a training 
course ?”—twenty nine institutions did not use 
inmate instructors; thirty three have a training 
course, and twenty five have not. 

No attempts have been made at further inter- 
pretation of the results such as picking out the 
average penal elementary school, or the percent- 
age of institutions offering one type of elementary 
training or another. 


Wilburt K. Laubach 

Assistant Supervisor of Education 
Southern Michigan State Prison 
Jackson, Michigan 


From an academic standpoint, this type of in- 
terpretation can be unsatisfactory because some 
administrators who find that their school rates 
above the average, might use this as an excuse 
for feeling complacent and not pushing for im- 
provement, or as an excuse for cutting programs 
already in existance. We cannot afford such mea- 


sures in this area, where so much improvement is 
needed. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND INFERENCES 


However, using the survey to look at elementary 
penal education as a whole, we find many areas 
where there is possibly some need for change. For 
example: Of the fifty eight institutions report- 
ing the use of inmate instructors, only thirty 
three of this number have an Instructors Train- 
ing Course—(See items two and five under head- 
ing Personnel). It would seem that a good school 
organization using inmate instructors certainly 
could improve the training available to students, 
by improving the quality of instruction through 
training and in-service training courses. 

In the area of Visual-Education, eighty insti- 
tutions report the ownership of movie projectors, 
and fifty nine report they own filmstrip projec- 
tors. (Item twenty three). However, the majority 
of the institutions report only “some” or “very lit- _ 
tle” use made of audio-visual materials. 


It is true that the use of films and filmstrips, in 
terms of budget, is a nuisance factor. However, 
there are many “free-loan” films and filmstrips 
available, and these, in most cases, can be had 
merely for the postage. 

In some states, institutions have been able to 
work out quite satisfactory arrangements with 
colleges or universities on the use of their film- 
service libraries. 

In this area of Adult Education, where selec- 
tion of good usable books is definitely limited, 
wide use of well chosen visual-aid materials, used 
correctly, certainly could improve the curriculm. 

Other similiar interpretations and comparisons 
can be made, and inferences drawn from the sur- 
vey by administrators and supervisors wishing 
to survey or improve their own elementary school 
facilities and programs. 

As a closing note, it might be added that the 
survey certainly points out areas indicating the 
need for further research and study in this, and 
associated areas. 
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PERSONNEL: 


1. How many school administrators No. Ans. I II Ill IV 
or supervisors do you use? 3 45 12 4 
an teachers, inmate 
(C) both. 29 30 28 
3. If you use certified teachers, how I II III IV Vv VI vil 
2 are used at the elementary 8 27 14 ll me 1 3 3 2 
4. Are your certified teachers: (A) NONE A B Cc 
full time paid, (B) part time paid 
(C) volunteers from local schools? 27 44 18 6 
5. If you use inmate instructors do Don’t Use YES NO 
you have a training course? 29 33 25 
SCHOOL PROGRAM No. Ans. YES No 
1. Is your school graded? 4 67 16 
2. Promotions determined by: (A 
standardized tests, (B) your 4 A A&B A&C B B& 
tests, (C) Instructors Decisions? 12 25 19 17 5 7 
3. Do you issue certificates or some YES 
type of recognition for grades 2 61 » 
completed ? 
4. If you give some type of recog- No. Ans. Certificate Diploma Record Promotion Transcript Graduate Voc. School 
nition, what is it? 31 31 16 + 2 1 1 1 
5. Do you issue an Eighth Grade YES NO 
Diploma? 44 a 43 
6. If you issue a diploma, is it giv- 
en through: (A) Public Scoool, NONE A B Cc 
(B) State Department, or County 28 22 15 18 
Supt. (C) Prison School? 
7. How many elementary grades No. Ans. GROUPS IV Vv VI vil 
are offered in your school? 7 5 1 2 6 5 
8. Do you offer special classes for No. Ans. YES NO 
illiterates ? 1 80 6 
9. Is school attendance compulsory YES NO 
below a certain level? 41 46 
11. Does preference for school atten- i 
dance have priority over other No. > = 
assignments? 
12. How many hours a day do stu- I Il Ill IV Vv VI vil VIII 
dents attend school? 3 15 23 14 12 5 3 
13. Do you have Night School Clas- No. Ans. YES NO 
ses at the elementary level? 1 40 46 
14. Are your students paid for schoo No. Ans. YES NO 
attendance? 1 20 . 66 
No. Ans. Rate on Job Good Time 
15. If so, what is the rate? 35 25 15 10 5 10 2 
16. Do you have some arrangement No. Ans. YES NO 
whereby men on other jobs can 3 58 26 
attend school during off hours? 
17. Do you have some type of -— YES 
study program for those 59 ry 
cannot attend school? 
18.What percentage of the prison No. Ans. 90 percent 80 percent 70 percent 60 percent 50 percent 
population is able to take advan- 6 5 6 4 9 
tage of the Educational Facili- 
ties, even though they are not in 30 percent 20 percent 10 percent 5 percent 1 percent 
regular attendance? 6 12 . 2 1 


19. What percentage of the prison 
population is on the elementary No. Ans. 50 percent 30 percent 20 percent 15 percent 10 p ¢ 6 
school assignment as regular 8 2 6 11 13 20 


students ? 
20. Do you use: (A) regular elemen- 
tary public text books, (B) a- A A&B A&C B Béc 
dult elementary text books, (C) 16 23 4 5 11 
your own materials? 
21. To what extent do you use Audio NONE Very Little Some Extensively 
Visual materials? 3 16 44 24 
22. To what extent do you use teac- No. Ans. wm, ed Some ee wie 
her made visual materials? 2 46 
28. Number having access to Audio 80 Movie Projectors 59 el Proj. 22 3 by4 Slide Proj. hy 2 by 2 Slide A oa PR Proj. 
Visual equipment. 5 Overhead Projec. 45 Tape Recorder 45 Radio Record Television 
1. Do you have housing especially No. Ans. YES NO 
for school? 1 71 15 
2. In what type of room are your Regular Classrooms Mess Hall Factory Gym No. Ans. 
classes held? 79 1 1 3 3 
3. How many classrooms do you No. Ans. I Il Wi VI IX X XI XII XIII XIv XV-Plus 
have for the elementary school? 2 13 12 13 7 9 9 6 5 2 3 0 0 1 2 3 
4. Are your classrooms well lighted? bw = 
5. What type of lighting do you 
have: (A) Incandescent, (B) A B A B c 
Flourescent, (C) Natural? 
6. What type of furnishings are a- 
vailable in your rooms: #A) A A&B A&C B Béc ] ALL 
Tables and chairs, (B) Desks’ 1G} 12 6 15 10 4 32 8 
Tablet arm chairs. 
' 7. Do you have bulletin boards in YES NO 
your classrooms? 61 26 
, 8. Can your rooms be darkened for YES NO 
film projection ? 63 24 
9. Do you have library facilities YES NO 
available for your students? 79 ~ 
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BOOK SELECTION FOR PRISON LIBRARY 


Genevieve Casey, Chief 
Extension Department 
Detroit Public Library 


At the. Detroit House of Correction, a prison 
housing about 1000 men and 400 women, serving 
sentences ranging from 10 days to life, the library 
consisted for many years of an antiquated col- 
lection of gift books. In 1948, at the invitation 
of the prison psychologist and the warden, the 
Detroit Public Library deposited collections of 
books in each cottage of the Women’s Division, in 
the cell blocks, and in a special library and school 
building on the prison farm where most of the 
~ men live in maximum freedom on an honor system. 

Inmate librarians were selected for their educa- 
tion, stability, and interest. Mr. X, present farm 
librarian, who has accounting and advertising ex- 
perience and has read widely enough to give 
effective reading guidance, is typical of the in- 
mate librarians. Each inmate forwards monthly 
a statistical record of the books which he has cir- 
culated. Prisoners use the libraries only if they 
wish, and may borrow as few books or as many 
books as they please. In May, 1957 over 4500 
books were borrowed from the farm library alone. 
Once a month a member of the library staff vis- 
its the prison to bring new books and special re- 
quests, to withdraw titles no longer usable, and to 
discuss collection needs and general problems of 
administration with inmate librarians. 

At present, the farm library contains a revolving 
collection of about 1800 books. An additional 500 
books are deposited in the cell blocks and about 
1500 books in a central library at the Women’s 
Division. 

After conferring with the prison psychologist 
and polling the inmates themselves for their read- 
ing interests, the Library selected books to fill 
the following obvious needs. 

All prisoners, because they are not free, long 
for action. How to meet this urgent and legiti- 
mate desire without escapes or riot is, of course, 
one of the central problems of prison administra- 
tion. The library does what it can by supplying 
books of action, western, mystery, sport stories, 
travel books, humor and poetry. 

Many prisoners have never known the satis- 
factions of family life. They take to crime as doc- 
tors’ sons enter medicine. A dramatic example of 
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this “inheritance” of crime is the case of a father 
an son, both serving life terms in Michigan for . 
identical murders committed 20 years apart. 

In order to give prisoners some vicarious ex- 
perience of this (to them) exotic way of life, the 
library deposits books about normal, happy fam- 
ilies. This concept we find, is best conveyed by 
fiction, biography, and plays, books which drama- 
tize how it feels to be a member of a family, how 
it feels to be happily married, how it feels to find 
one’s satisfaction in service. Supplementing these 


is a small, technical collection on marriage and 
family life. 


Most prisoners, have an extraordinary inte- 
rest in themselves and their own mental processes 
..-probably because they have been in the toils 
of various social agencies since they were children. 
As one woman said, ‘““We know that somewhere we 
have taken a wrong turn, and we want books to 
help us understand where and why.” 

We try to help prisoners to answer this ques- 
tion for themselves with sound, uncontroversial 
books on religion, philosophy, psychology, physi- 
ology and hygiene, and on such special problems 
as alcoholism, anxiety, and fears. 

Most prisoners create a world of their own in 
their imagination during the years of their im- 
prisonment. That is why men actually fear their 
release. It is however, the function of the prison, 
at the same time it locks people away from the 
world, to help them return to the communty as 
useful citizens. The percentage of repeaters in all 
prisons is a tragic measure of our failure in this 
essential function. 

The Library tries to bring the outside world 
into the prison with books of biography and cur- 
rent affairs. Also, to stimulate the inmates to 
think about more acceptable ways of making a 
living, we provided information on job require- 
ments, and how-to-do books on typewriting, auto 
mechanics, sewing, plumbing, television, etc. — 

Finally, all inmates of institutions suffer from 
regimentation. They need to feel recognized as in- 
dividuals. In a small way the Library meets this 
need by providing an opportunity for prisoners to 
choose or reject books as they please, and by en- 
couraging individual requests. 
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In addition to building collections to meet in- 
dividual needs of prisoners, the Library also at- 
tempts to implement group activities of the insti- 
tution—supplying film and special readings for 
the weekly mental health discussions and back- 
ground material for the prison’s adult education 
and crafts program. Recreational films from the 
Library are also shown weekly. 

After five years of cooperation between the 
Library and the Prison, we decided to test the ef- 
fectiveness of our work by interviewing every man 
being released who had used the farm library. 
During July and August 1953, the inmate librarian 
talked informally with 250 men, asking each one 
what the library had meant to him during his 
term, what books he remembered reading, what 
he thought of the collection and its administration. 
To insure an honest statement of opinion, we em- 
phasized that this was confidental information 
sought by the Library, which would have no ef- 
fect on a man’s conduct record. 

The result of these 250 interviews is a remark- 
able record of what reading can mean to people 
at every educational level, from those with grad- 
uate degrees to the nearly illiterate. All the inter- 
views indicated that at the very least, a good lib- 
rary can contribute to maintaining high inmate 
morale, and thus can be one factor in the preven- 
tion of prison riots. “Without your books here I 
would go crazy,” one man said. “Books have helped 
me keep my sanity during this jail term.” “Books 
here have softened and warded off that bleak 
feeling that comes with being in jail.” “Interesting 
books helped me keep out of arguments and trou- 
ble. ” And as one man concluded, “Without a lib- 
rary and books, jail would be a terrible place.” 

Beyond its rather negative contribution as a 
safety valve, however, reading seems to have 
served in more positive ways, by helping to create 
an atmosphere in the prison conducive to self-re- 
formation. P 

The interviews brought out some heartening 
information, for instance, on how books can help 
alcoholics understand and face their problems. 
Commenting on Mann’s Primer on Alcoholism, one 
man wrote: “This is a great book and I think it 
has helped me. I see my problem different now, 
and I can think about it better.” Another said, 
“What Price Alcohol and Come Fill the Cup are 
books that made me resolve to fight and lick my 
enemy alcohol. They have shown me that there is 
hope for my salvation if I try hard enough, and 
that others will help me overcome it if I try my- 
self.” “Story of Mrs. Murphy,” writes another pri- 
soner, “is the most outstanding book which I 


have read. It deals with a person who became a 
slave to alcohol. Just reading of how a person— 
can make a miserable human being of himself, 
and cause others humiliating experiences—has 
impressed upon my mind that it is to a person’s 
advantage to refrain from alcohol entirely.” The 
following statement was typical of many. “Your 
books on alcoholism have helped me get started on 
right thinking again. I needed this change of 
thought and these books have helped me to see 
things in their right prospective and sensibility.” 

The interviews also showed how books can help 
men to undertake the responsibilities of family 
life. One wrote, “I read Marriage Handbook and 
Your Marriage and Family Living, and they show 
me my trouble about coming to jail. I don’t think I 
will come back again because I now see I am 
wrong about not supporting my family.” Another 
man said: “I have read Marriage for Moderns, 
Marriage and The Marriage Handbook. This is my 
second trip out here for non-payment of alimony. 
If I had read the above books in earlier years, I’m 
sure that this predicament never would have hap- 
pened. My charge is a bastardy case and I refused 
to marry because I was afraid that it would not or 
could not work out for me because of things that 
had happened in my earlier years. After reading 
these books, my thinking ability has been greatly 
broadened. So now, after I’m released, my one 
determination is to work, marry, support my child 
properly and make a success of my life.” 

People who question the real educational value 
of library service when it involves the circulation 
of mystery and western stories and other light 
literature would be impressed to see what posi- 
tive values some men find in this kind of reading 
as evidenced by these typical statements: “I en- 
joyed reading Erle Stanley Gardner’s books... 
they seem to put my mind at ease with everyone.” 
Another man who had read nine western stories 
commented, “These stories have not only given 
me diversion — but the moral of these books 
proves that only the men who face life’s problems 
and follow through in an honest, straight forward 
way can realize out of life what they should.” 

Knock on Any Door, by Motley, a story of slum 
living, impressed many readers. Statements like 
the following appeared frequently: “This book 
has influenced me morally and spiritually. It has 
proven to me that if you just let yourself drift 
in life without any spiritual guidance, and live in 
a bad environment, you are bound to end up behind 
the eight ball.” Another prisoner remarked, “I 
particularly liked the books of Lloyd C. Douglas. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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REPORT 


Preliminiary Survey of Interest in Formation of a 
Department of Institutional Treatment in the NEA 


Donald D. Scarborough, Superintendent 
New York State Vocational Institution 
West Coxsackie, New York 


Submitted to the Correctional Education Associa- 
tion at Annual Business Meeting in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, September 11, 1958. 


Foreword. The proposal to establish a depart- 
ment in the National Education Association de- 
voted to the interests of educational and other 
professional workers in institutions was discussed 
at the business meeting of the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association in Chicago in August, 1957. Grow- 
ing out of that discussion, Correctional Education 
Association President John E. Waller appointed 
Superintendent Donald D. Scarborough, New York 
State Vocational Institution, West Coxsackie, New 
York, Chairman of a committee to inquire into the 
matter, and placed upon the Chairman the respons- 
ibility of naming other members of the committee. 
Subsequently, Dr. Waller and Col. Paul B. Watson, 
at that time Director of Patuxent Institute, Jes- 
sep, Maryland, were added to the committee. As 
the project progressed, Price Chenault, Director 
of Education, New York State Department of Cor- 
rection; Abraham Novick, Superintendent of the 
Girls Training School, Hudson, New York, and cur- 
rently President of the National Association cf 
Training Schools and Child Caring Agencies; Dr. 
Lyle E. Ashby, Assistant Executive Secretary of 
the National Education Association; Harley Z. 
Wooden, Executive Secretary of the Counci! for 
Exceptional Children; and Clayton E. Rose, Pub- 
lic Relations Officer of the New York State 
Teacher’s Association, served as consultants to 
the committee. 

The Correctional Education Association gave no 
specific instructions to this committee. Thus, the 
committee and the consultants were free to pursue 
the question as they saw fit and as circumstances 
seemed to justify. Although the other members of 
the conference contributed much to the develop- 
ment of this report, the chairman is responsible 
for the actual wording of it. In addition, much en- 
couragement has been obtained from persons 
other than those actually engaged in educational 
work in institutions. However, the greatest encou- 
ragement and inspiration have come from the re- 
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plies to questionnaires, referred to hereafter in 
this report. 


In addition to conferences with consultants and 
others, the procedure followed was to address a 
questionnaire to the directors of education in insti- 
tutions and to bring the proposal to the attention 
of the interested groups later described. Also, 
two trips were made by the chairman to Washing- 
ton to confer with officials of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and a considerable amount of 
correspondence was carried on. 

The chairman of the committee presented the 
proposal at the business meeting of the National 
Conference of Superintendents of Training Schools 
and Reformatories in February, 1958, and the pro- 
posal was unanimously endorsed. Later, at the 
May, 1958, meeting of the National Association of 
Training Schools and Child Caring Agencies, the 
matter was presented by Superintendent Novick, 
president of that association, and again unanimous 
endorsement was given. In June, 1958, the chair- 
man of the committee discussed the subject at the 
annual meeting of the New York State Institu- 
tional Educator’s Asociation in Utica, New York, 
and again hearty endorsement was given. 

Growing out of these various conferences, and 
the returns on questionnaires discussed more fully 
hereafter, certain ideas have tended to crystalize, 
and it is the purpose of this report to present not. 
only the data obtained through the questionnaire 
study, but the consensus of those who expressed 
themselves concerning the matter. 

The Questionnaire. In March, 1958, a question- 
naire and an accompanying letter (copies of the 
questionnaire and letter which was sent to train- 
ing schools—a somewhat different letter was sent 
to prisons—will be found in the Appendix) were 
sent to all correctional institutions listed in the 
Directory of the American Correctional Associa- 
tion, to the public training schools listed in the 
1958 Directory of Training Schools issued by the 
Chidren’s Bureau, and in addition, to the private 
training schools and other institutions for the 
emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted, as 
listed in the 1956 issue of Sergent’s Directory for 
Exceptional Children. Altogether, there were 


405 institutions circulized, from which 267 replies 
were received. 


ac 
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The data collected through questions 1-7 of the 
questionnaire are recorded in the Appendix of this 
report, and are self-explanatory. 

These figures are higher than those given in 
the summary letter sent out in June, due to addi- 
tional questionnaires being returned. It is obvious 
that if all institutions had returned the question- 
naire there would be an even more impressive set 
of figures. 

The most interesting and revealing results from 
the questionnaire are the comments in response to 
questions 9 and 10, but it would make this report 
entirely too lengthly to attempt to give even a 
summary of all of these comments. 

Of the 267 institutions responding to the ques- 
tionnaire, 200 expressed, in varying degree of en- 
thusiasm, approval of the project; 58 made no 
comments for nor against, but submitted other 
data requested; and only three institutions ex- 
pressed themselves as opposing the matter. One 
of these commented that there are already too 
many organizations; another said they were not 
interested; and the third reported that they had 
definitely voted not to join. 

The substance of the 206 favorable comments 
is that such a project is needed and long overdue. 

The questionnaires are in a loose leaf binder, 
and will be made available to the committee 
charged with continuing the project. 


Is there a Real Need to Have a Department of 
Institutional Treatment in the National Educa- 
tion Association? 


This question might be passed by as more or less 
academic, with the statement that there is per- 
haps as much need for a department of institu- 
tional treatment in the National Education Asso- 
ciation as there is for many of the departments 
that are already in the NEA. 

It should be pointed out here, that it has not 
been the idea of any of those who are sponsoring 
this project merely to create another dues collect- 
ing agency, duplicating or materially overlapping 
the functions of any existing organization. In as 
much as the problems of crime and delinquency 
are among the most difficult social problems of 
the day, and since no section of the country is free 
from these problems in one way or another, it is 
fairly obvious that the treatment of criminals and 
delinquents should be approached on a national 
basis. Already such organizations as the American 
Correctional Association, the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association, the National Association of 
Training Schools and Child Caring Agencies, and 
National Conference of Superintendents are deal- 


ing with certain phases of the problems of crime 
and delinquency on a national scale, and although 
all of these organizations have much in common, 
they do not have what might be called a common 
tie or a common approach to the problems of in- 
stitutional treatment. In addition to these national 
organizations, there are many local and specialized 
agencies dealing with various phases of the pro- 
blems of crime and delinquency, but there is no 
one organization that has as its objective a multi- 
disciplined approach to the treatment of offenders 
who have been committed to institutions. The com- 
mon denominator of this proposed department 
would be that persons who for one reasn or another 
have been judged unfit to remain at liberty in 
their communities and have been committed to 
institutions, require programs of treatment de- 
signed to fit them for return to society as useful 
and productive citizens. Such treatment programs 
should include general and vocational education, 
counselling in personal and family matters, psy- 
chological and psychiatric services, training and 
experience in religious life, medical attention, and 
after-care for those who are released on parole. 
Judged on the basis of the number of interested 
persons, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
potential is sufficient to justify the department, 
and that a majority want it. 


To What Extent can the Departments now in the 
National Education Association Serve the Needs 
Outlined in This Report? 


Among the thirty departments of the National 
Education Association, there is none specifically 
charged with the problems of education, not to 
mention carrying on a total treatment program, 
for persons who have been committed to institu- 
ions. Certainly, such departments as vocational 
education, class room teachers, audio visual in- 
struction, the council for social studies, and pro- 
bably others, could contribute much to the treat- 
ment programs in institutions, but this would be 
by adapation, because these departments are not 
charged specifically with dealing with the types of 
persons concerned. The Council for Exceptional 
Children unquestionably could contribute a great 
deal to the treatment of mentally retarded youths 
in some of the schools for mentally defectives, 
but because that department is oriented towards 
the problems of children living in free society, its 
application to the present problem would either be 
slight or would require a great amount of adapta- 
tion. The fact that the council is concerned with 
children, would rule it out for the reformatories, 

(Please turn page) 
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correctional institutions, and prisons. Whether it 
could have broader application in the training 
schools and institutions for the mentally retarded 
is something that will have to be decided by those 
institutions themselves, in conference with the 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

As the questionnaire results in the Appendix 
reveal, the institutions who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire are fairly well divided as to (1) prisons 
and reformatories; (2) training schools; and (3) 
other institutions, such as those for the mentally 
retarded. The question, therefore, properly arises 
as to whether any single department could adequa- 
tely serve the needs of institutions of such vary- 
ing natures and problems. This is something 
which can be answered only after further research 
and mature consideration. Perhaps the fact of 
institutionalization in an authoritative setting, 
where most of the subjects have fairly serious 
personal and social maladjustments, will form a 
sufficient basis of common interests to justify 
including all in one department. However, it is 
not the purpose of this report to advocate such— 
it is merely the purpose to point out that this 
breadth of interest exists and should have fur- 
ther study. 


The Multi-Disciplined Approach to Institutional 
Treatment. 


When this proposed department was first being 
discussed, it was more or less assumed that it 
would be confined to problems in the eduactional 
programs in institutions. Later, the question arose 
as to whether it would be more realistic to pro- 
ceed in terms of a multi-phased approach. An in- 
stitutional program envisages the reformation of 
inmates through varied impressional and expres- 
sional activities, with emphasis on individual in- 
mate needs. Taken at its face value, this means 
that every activity of:the institution should be 
utilized to bring about the desired change in be- 
havior. Thus, correction officers, house parents, 
custodians,—in fact, any who deal directly with 
inmates—have responsibilities just as important, 
if not as specifically stated, as have teachers, in- 
structors, counsellors, and chaplains. Putting is 
another way, the job has to be done through a 
teamwork approach. 

If there is going to be a multi-disciplined, or 
teamwork approach, to the problems of institu- 
tional treatment, the question will naurally arise 
as to what groups of employees would be consider- 
ed eligible for membership. This is something 
which will have to be answered after further 
study. At this time, it would seem that active 
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membership might be open to all persons engag- 
ed in educaional activities, medicine, counselling, 
psychological and psychiatric services, and reli- 
gion. Associate membership might be open to all 
others such as officers, house parents, etc., who 
come into direct contact with inmates. 


The Proposed Department would Require on Ap- 
proiate Name. 


Suggestions have already been made that the 
Correctional Education Association would become 
the department in question. However, some doubt 
that this would be advisable. For one thing, some 
of the training schools would object to the word 
“Correction”. Others have felt that restricting it 
to education would be too narrow a concept, in 
view of the multi-disciplined job to be done. There 
have been suggestions that the Council for Excep- 
tional Children might offer the services needed, 
but there was immediate objection to the word 
“Children” since the majority of persons concern- 
ed will be adults. Some such title as “Department 
of Institutional Treatment” would seem to make 
the organization broad enough to include those 
engaged in any phase of treatment, and at the 
same time, would not overlap any existing de- 
partment in the National Education Association or 
any other organization. However, this is a topic 
which will also have to be determined by those 
who will continue to work on the project. 
Requirements for Establishment of a Department 
in the National Education Association. 

In order to establish a new department in the 
National Education Association, it is necessary 
that the interested group comply with the proced- 
ures outlined in Article XI of the NEA Charter, 
Bylaws, and Rules. An important basic require- 
ment is that a minimum of two-hundred fifty per- 
sons, themselves already members of the National 
Education Association and engaged in the field of 
work concerned, must sign the petition to the 
Board of Directors of the NEA. There are other 
professional requirements which the CEA does 
now or easily can satisfy, but which need not be 
enumerated here. After a proposal for a new 
department has had the informal approval of the 
NEA trustees, there must be a waiting period of a 
year before final action can be taken. Copies of 
the Charter, Bylaws, and Rules of the NEA may 
be obtained for the use of the committee from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteen- 
th Street, Washington, D. C. (See Excerpt in Ap- 
pendix of this report.) 


What Would be the Objectives of Such a Depart- 
ment? 
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In as much as any organization should have 
specifically stated objectives, it will be necessary, 
sooner or later, to define exactly what would be 
expected of a Department of Institutional Treat- 
men in the National Education: Association. A 
statement of these objectives would have to be 
arrived at after a more careful study than has yet 
been given, and the points offered here are merely 
for suggestion, and in no way are intended to limit 
the objectives of the department. 

The following are suggested objectives: 

1. To bring about improvement and standardiza- 
tion of treatment programs and procedures in 
institutions. 

2. To encourage professionalization of working 
conditions in institutions. 

3. To promote more effective programs of re- 
cruitment and training of personnel for all 
types of institutional services. 

4. To develop and improve professional relations 
with other agencies having interests and re- 
sponsibilities in dealing with the problems of 
crime and delinquency. 

5. To promote the development of leadership po- 
tentialities in institutional personnel. 

6. To develop and carry on public relations act- 
ivities designed to encourage citizen under- 
standing and participation in the problems of 
crime and delinquency. 

7. To bring about more adequate financial sup- 
port of institutional treatment programs. 

What Are the Next Steps? 

If the Correctional Education Association wish- 
es to be the leader in establishing a national organ- 
ization along the lines discussed in this report, 
the first step is to file an application, in accor- 
dance with Section 1 of Article XI of the NEA 
Charter, Bylaws, and Rules. Thereafter, a great 
deal of work, under skilled planning and leader- 
ship, will be necessary. Inasmuch as a year or 
more must elapse after the proposal is favorably 
considered by the National Education Association 
before such a department could become a reality, 
it seems that activities to be carried on during 
this waiting period should be mapped out as soon 
as possible. The following suggestions indicate 
some of the things that might be undertaken 
during this period: 

1. A decision will have to be reached as to whet- 
her the department will be restricted to educa- 
tion in institutions, or embrace the entire 
treatment program. The report has been pre- 
prepared under the assumption that it will be 
the latter, but it is understood the CEA (and 

possibly other organizations, including the 


NEA) will make the final decision on this 


point. It is probably the first decision that 
should be made. 


. Build up the membership in the Correction 


Education Association. It does not appear that 
an agressive membership campaign has been 
conducted during recent years. While it is not 
advocated that the pressure be brought to bear 
upon institutional employees to join this organ- 
ization, it is felt that every individual employee 
eligible for membership, should have an in- 
vitation to join, after having been shown the 


services and advantages which might be gained 
from such membership. 


. A committee could be named to operate under 


more or less continuous leadership, charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the wish- 
es of the CEA on the subject. Such a committee 
might have representatives in each geograph- 
ical region, and also from each type of ins- 
titution concerned, as well as from the services 
in treatment program. Such a committee should 
have a member from the National Education 
Association. 


. A sub-committee of the foregoing committee, or 


a separate group, could be named to develop 
objectives, 


. As soon as it is feastible to do so, there should 


be prepared a brochure suitable for distribution 
to all who might be interested in becoming a 
part of this organization. 


. Feature articles should be written for such 


publications as the Journal of Correction Ed- 
ucation Association, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association, The Journal of 
the National Education Associatiion, etc. Fea- 
ture articles for national publications such as 
the Reader’s Digest might be prepared. Proper- 
ly written, such a story would have wide appeal 


. Arrangements should be made for further 


detailed studies of the topics barely touched 
in the present preliminary survey. 


. If the proposal is going to be pushed through 


to a successful conclusion, a great deal of work 
is going to be necessary. There will need to be 
paid clerical services, and in due course a paid 
executive secretary or similar person to carry 
on the business of the organization. The Nat- 
ional Education Association could give detailed 


information as to what might be required 
in this area. 


. Sooner or later, the question of dues will have 


to be faced and settled. The amount of dues 
will depend to a considerable extent upon the 
type of program to be carried on. 
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10. The Correctional Education Association is 
presently an affiliate of the American Cor- 
rectional Association. A determination will 
have to be reached as to whether there will 
be dual affiliations, or whether the CEA would 
withdraw from the American Correction As- 
sociation or cease to exist in favor of a new 
organization which would be a department of 
the NEA. 

Summary: 

The tremendous interest aroused throughout 
institutions of all types indicates the feeling of 
need for professional advancement in the insti- 
tutional treatment field. Many of the comments 
on the questionnaires reveal leadership abilities 


fe which if put to work and coordinated would bring 

ode about great advancement in the field of insti- 
ie tutional treatment. Many others, who may them- 
re selves lack leadership qualities, express interest 
vor and eagerness to “get going.” 


scratches the surface, and should in no way be 
considered a completed job. Further studies should 
be made by a larger group more representative 
of all interests involved. 

Institutional treatment programs—where or- 
ganized programs have existed—have more or 
less been traditionally something carried out be- 
hind walls or locked gates to the exclusion of the 
public, often with inadequate financial support 
and sometimes even without administrative sym- 
pathy. When it is considered that crime and 
delinquency constitutes some of our most per- 
plexing and difficult social situations, no argument 
is needed to point up the great importance of 
making every improvement possible in the treat- 
ment programs designed to aid the reformation 
of delinquents and criminals. 

It seems obvious that this preliminary study 
has indicated one means of bringing about im- 
provements in the professional approach to the 


The preliminary survey made thus far barley problems of institutional treatment. 


Attention: Director of Education. 


Dear Sir: 


The National Conference of Superintendents of Training Schools has endorsed a project 
to petition the National Education Association for a department devoted to the interests 
of persons engaged in education work in all types of institutions. I have been designated 
chairman of a group to make the preliminary survey of the feasibility and desirability 
of the project. The purpose of this inquiry is to obtain an estimate of the number of per- 
sons engaged in such educational work, and to invite expressions of interest on the subject. 


Last December, I conferred with officials of the National Education Association in 
Washington. Considerable interest was manifested and there appears to be no reason why 
such a department cannot be organized, provided a sufficient number of those engaged 
in educational work in institutions wish to have such a department to represent them. 
In order for such a department to be justified, it will be necessary to show the Nation- 
al Education Association that there is a professional interest, and that a considerable 
number of persons are so engaged, or will become individually affiliated with the National 
Education Association. 


May we have your approval to send further descriptive literature directly to the mem- 
bers of your educational staff, as the project progresses? If you are willing to have this 
done, please give the names and addresses of such personnel on the back of the question- 
naire. Perhaps the most important point at this time is an indication of your interest in 
the proposal to creat such a department in the National Education Association. There- 
fore, your comments on the subject will be appreciated and of great assistance in further 
work of the committee. 


May we have an early reply, in the enclosed envelope? 
Very truly yours, 


Superintendent 
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PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF INTEREST IN 
FORMATION OF A DEPARTMENT OF COR- 
RECTIONAL EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. Institution 


3. Chief Educational Official ee 


4. Number of teachers and vocational instruc- 
tors ____ 


5. How many case workers, counselors, etc? ___ 
6. Members of your state educational assoc. 
7. Members of NEA ______ 


8. If you are willing to have descriptive litera- 


ture mailed directly to the persons indicated 
by Questions 4 and 5, list on the back of this 
sheet, or on a separate sheet, the names of all 
employees in your institution engaged in any 
kind of educational or related work (including 
chaplains). 


9. On the back of this sheet, or on a separate 
sheet, please state the consensus of your em- 
ployees on the subject in question. 


10. Further inquires or comments are invited. 
11. Report submitted by 


Mail completed questionnaire as soon as pos- 
sible to D. D. Scarborough, Superintendent, New 
York State Vocational Institution, West Coxsackie, 
New York. 


SUMMARY, BY STATES, OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 


Teachers Members of 
Alabama 8 4 32 4a 8 0 35 
Arizona 2 2 8 5 3 0 0 
Arkansas 5 3 13 5 11 & 11 
Calif. 21 “4 279 126 lll 15 365 
Colo. 6 6 34 12 16 3 36 
Conn. 9 6 89 21 74 6 73 
Del. 10 5 42 7 19 4 6 
Fla. 8 4 52 14 8 0 22 
Ga. 7 2 10 1 4 3 12 
Idaho 2 2 13 6 2 1 6 
Illinois 14 12 256 119 106 31 124 
Indiana 9 6 8] 41 38 16 80 
7 5 67 21 24 5 
Kansas 6 4 40 9 16 1 13 
Ky. 9 4 65 33 18 1 6 
La. 5 + 58 21 23 2 34 
Maine 5 4 16 6 8 2 19 
Md. 10 8 123 36 36 11 117 
Mass. 15 6 79 31 6 2 57 
Mich. 11 7 83 48 22 3 68 
Minn. 9 7 94 26 41 5 55 
Miss. 3 x 1 12 2 8 uv 0 
Mo. 7 5 31 7 14 v 0 
Mont. 5 2 10 6 4 2 a) 
Neb. 5 1 17 8 0 o 16 
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Nevada 2 1 0 0 
N. 3 1 1 1 0 0 
N. Jersey 11 q 60 28 > 2 47 
N. Mexico 8 3 46 q 22 8 17 
N. York 34 30 444 211 190 25 490 
No. Car. 9 8 4 10 18 10 88 
No. Dak. 5 8 30 5 9 1 28 
Ohio 4 il 101 4 22 10 84 
Okla. 9 6 60 3 23 17 33 
Oregon 3 2 34 14 7 7 41 
Penn. 14 8 719 38 3 12 70 
Rhode Is. 5 3 18 67 0 0 0 
So. Car. 6 6 30 9 15 0 22 
So. Dak. 2 2 10 8 10 10 12 
Tenn. 7 2 32 6 0 0 22 
Texas 7 6 88 27 23 1 46 
Utah 3 8 33 21 1 4 21 
Vt. 5 8 12 4 0 0 é 
Va. 10 8 46 9 9 2 68 
Wash. q 6 15 27 27 49 19 
W. Va. 5 2 14 2 16 2 8 
Wisc. 7 4 62 18 48 2 10 
Wyo. 8 1 10 8 5 0 0 
Puerto 
Rico 4 4 45 17 25 12 24 ° 
Hawaii 8 3 42 8 12 12 43 
Federal 
Bureau 27 18 297 112 22 7 169 
Totals 4065 267 3256 1328 1136 306 2581 
Summary, By Types Of Institutions, Of Questionnaire Returns 
Number who 
Types of Number of Number of Number of are members of Number who Total 
institutions Institutions teachers and counselors state educational are members of names 
reporting instructors association the NEA submitted 
ref 
orma 
ss ——— 97 903 304 53 166 
institutions 
Training Schools 90 1109 436 129 1089 
Schools for 
80 1244 396 124° 726 
hospitals, etc. 
Totals 267 3256 1328 1136 306 2581 


*Four of these institutions report 74 NEA members. 


Exerpt From 
National Education Association Charter, Bylaws, 
and Rules 
Article XI—Departments 

Establishment 

Section 1. Departments of the Association may 
be established to carry forward professional pro- 
grams of general or special interest in fields of 
education which are in keeping with the objectives 
of the Association. A department may be estab- 
lished, upon recommendation of the Board of 
Directors, by a two-thirds vote of the Representa- 


tive Assembly, provided that a written application 
shall have been presented and formal notice given 
at the preceeding meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. Such application, which shall be filed 
with the executive secretary, shall state the pur- 
poses and name of the proposed department, and 
shall be signed by at least 250 members of the 
Association, distributed among at least 25 states, 
territories, commonwealths, and the District of 
Columbia. The Board of Directors, before recom- 
mending the establishment of a new department, 
shall consider whether the field of interest pro- 
posed is already provided for by the Association. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
In 
The Correctional Program 


Charles D. List 
Supervisor of Education 
U. S. Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Coming to the automobile capital of the world 
brought back to me a statement I heard at a 
teacher training conference several years ago. 
The statement went something like this, quote, 
“The process of learning may be expressed by 
the letters C, A, R or the word CAR, the letters 
representing Concentration, Association, and Rep- 
tition”. Perhaps we can now substitute Audio- 
Visual Aids, for the word Association as this 
teaching technique is one of the most popular 
and widely used in our school systems today. 
The encyclopedia of educational research lists 
the following contributions for Audio-Visual mat- 
erials to the process of learning: 

1. They supply a concrete basis for conceptual 
thmking, and hence reduce meaningless word 
responses of students. 

2. They have a high degree of interest for 
students. 

3. They make learning more permanent. 

4. They offer reality of experience which stim- 
ulate self-activity on the part of pupils. 

5. They develop a continuity of thought; this 
is especially true of motion pictures. 

6. They contribute to growth of meaning and 
hence to vocabulary development. 

7. They provide experience not easily obtained 
through other materials and contribute to 
the efficiency, depth, and variety of learnin:. 

I am sure that everyone in the field of Prison 
Education is constantly striving to improve teaci- 
ing techniques or methods of learning in their 
Institution Educational Programs. Through the 
years, many methods and techniques have been 
introduced. Many of these methods have demon- 
strated their values bey6énd dispute, but to apply 
them effectively, they require professionally train- 
ed teachers and expensive equipment and facilities 
which Prison Administrations many times can- 
not afford. Therefore, we have to adopt methods 


which we can afford, and I believe that mos! 
every prison can afford to support an Audio- 


Visual-Aids Program. Although the idea of visual 
education is not new, certainly the thing that 
is new about this form of education is the tremend- 
ous growth it has had within the past ten years. 
Statistics have proven this method to be a wonder- 
ful means of reinforcing and furthering the ed- 
ucational and instructional programs of Academic 
and Vocational Schools. Since we began the use 
of Visual-Aids at our Institution, the participa- 
tion in the Academic Evening School activities 
has been noticeably increased. Likewise, the per- 
centage of inmates completing High School re- 
quirements have also increased each year above 
the years prior to our instituting visual-aids as 
a part of the educational program. The visual-aids 
program is now an integral part of our Academic 
and Vocational School curriculum. 

The visual-aids program has been a motivating 
force in many ways. It has helped by improving 
the students interest in learning; it has resulted 
in better class participation; it helps the student 
to acquire more knowledge and retain it longer; 
and also increases the variety of information 
that can be presented. Due to our peculiar situat- 
ion, as a penal institution, visual-aids serves an- 
other purpose; it brings the outside world inside. 
This is very important, especially in the Vocational 
Training field. In this field of work, we cannot 
continue to teach ancient methods and techniques 
and think we are getting the job done. Although 
the instituting of television in prisons has played 
an important part in keeping inmates abreast of 
the times, especially long termers, I still believe 
a visual-aids program is important because it deals 
with specific areas of interest, which I think it 
rightfully should. 

I mentioned a few moments ago that one of 
the reasons that a visual-aids program could be- 
come a part of almost any prison educational pro- 
gram was because of the small cost of operation. 
The initial cost for a 16mm Sound Projector and 
Film-Strip Projector, which are the basic pieces of 
equipment, should not exceed $600.00. After this 


initial outlay, a yearly budget of from $100.00 
to $300.00 should operate your program. For in- 
stance, during our Academic Evening School Pro- 
gram for the 1957-58 year, which began September 
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16, 1957, and ended May 16, 1958, a total of 225 
films and film-strips were used in our classes. 
The total cost of borrowing these visual-aid 
materials amounted to $178.32. Of this amount, 
$119.95 was for the actual rental fees for a number 
of the films used, and the balance for postage 
and insurance fees. In our Vocational Visual-Aids 
Program, during the past fiscal year, a total of 
115 films were used at a total cost of approximate- 
ly $50.00. This cost covered both rental fees and 
postal charges. For the two departments the total 
cost amounted to $228.00 for the showing of 340 
films, or about $ .68 on an average for each film. 
We feel that the value received from these mat- 
erials toward furthering our educational program 
and increasing the learning potential of students 
in our classrooms, was well worth the cost. 

It is a true fact that a good visual-aids program, 
for any educational activity, depends to a large 
degree on the borrowers understanding of the 
regulations and policies of the lending organ- 
izations. Many of these organizations provide 
a wealth of visual-aid materials at a minimum 
rental fee. But the vast majority of materials 
available are from orginizations and industrial 
institutions that provide this service on a “free 
loan basis”, with the borrower paying transporta- 
tion charges only. Those organizations charging 
a rental fee usually have a range of from $1.50 to 
$5.00 per film. In most cases, visual-aids materials 
may be kept from 2 to 5 days, this increases class- 
room utilization of the materials and also enables 
the teacher to acquire more skill in the use of 
Audio-Visual materials as an aid in his teaching. 

At our Institution we have used four (4) source 
film catalogs in developing our visual-aids pro- 
gram. They are as follows: 1. Educators Guide 
to Free Film, published by Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin; 2. Encyclopedia 
Britanica Films Catalog, whose home office is 
in Wilmette, Illinois; 3. Swank Motion Pictures, 
Inc., Educational Catalog, St. Louis, Missouri; 
4. Coronet Film Catalog, Chicago, Illinois. Using 
these basic film source catalogs we have developed 
visual-aids programs in our Academic, Vocational 
and Social Education courses. In our Academic 
School we used visual-aids in the following cours- 
es; Mechanical Drawing, Salesmanship, Bible Lit- 
erature, Economics, Sociology, U. S. History, U. 
S. Government, General Science, Typing, Photo- 
Journalism, Business Math, and Music and Harm- 
ony classes. In our Vocational Training Depart- 


ment we used visual-aids in the following Courses; . 


Auto Mechanics, Carpentry, Cooking, Baking, 
Machine Shop, Plumbing Shop, Steamfitting, and 


Sheet Metal Shop. In our Social Education Pro- 
gram we used visual-aids in such courses as Mar- 
riage Relations, Psychology, and Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

All material for our visual-aids program is ten- 
tatively selected by the teachers and instructors 
of the respective classes, whether they be civilian 
instructors or inmate instructors. It is their re- 
sponsibility to select the films that are appropri- 
ate for accomplishing the aims and objectives of 
the course that they are teaching. The teachers 
or instructors are also required to select the dates 
of showing for each film and list the name and ad- 
dress of the company where each film or film-strip 
can be obtained, also terms pertaining to the sec- 
uring of the film requested. This information is 
then turned over to either the Supervisor of the 
Academic Program or the Supervisor of the Voca- 
tional Training Program for final review. These 
two Supervisors have the responsibility of seeing 
that the films that are finally ordered are selected 
for their educational value and not purely for 
their entertainment value. It is my feeling that 
the most effective visual-aids program deals with 
individual courses and classes and not as a gen- 
eral appreciation program for all the students in 
the school. In other words, make the film fit the 
subject-matter being taught, and let only those 
students enrolled in the course view the film. The 
Supervisor’s are also responsible for seeing that 
there are not too many films scheduled to show 
on any one given date. They are also very careful 
to see that an instructor does not order more films 
than is necessary to effectively do the teaching 
job. Films must be used as an aid in teaching, and 
not as a substitute for personal instruction by 
the classroom teacher or shop instructor. I per- 
sonally like to see the films scattered throughout 
the course, perhaps one every two or three weeks. 
If shown in this manner I believe the visual-aids 
program is more effective and that the students 
appreciate and get more out of the films. 

In order that the teacher would have a guide to 
follow in the selection of a film, we set forth the 
following factors to be considered by the class- 
room teachers: 


Objective: 


The instructor must first have clearly in mind 
just what he is trying to teach through the use of 
visual-aids. 


Usefulness: 


In determining this factor we suggested that 
a careful study be made of the catalog description 
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of each film or film-strip being considered. After 
a study of the catalog description of the film, the 
teacher should either accept or reject on the basis 
of the degree to which he feels the material will 
provide proper learning experiences in his course. 
It was our belief that good learning experiences 
will lead students toward the realization of goals 
and objectives that have been set out to be ac- 
hieved in the particular course. 


Understandability : 


The teacher must also judge from the catalog 
description whether or not the content of the film 
or film-strip is aimed at a Beginners, Intermediate, 
Junior High School, or Senior High School grade 
level or group. Material must be selected on the 
basis of its appropriateness to the grade level of 
the group in the particular class. 

I would like to mention here that advanced 
planning is a very important factor in any visual- 
aids program. At Terre Haute, we start planning 
our visual-aids program for the coming school 
year which opens in September during the first 
weeks of June. It is at this time that we request 
the various teachers to prepare and submit their 
lists of film selections and when these lists are 
approved by the Supervisor, letters are then 
written requesting showing dates. We usually 
receive replies from the various agencies within 
a three weeks period which gives us ample time 
to make substitutions if films are not available 
as requested. By planning at least three months 
in advance we are able to assure our teachers that 
the right material will be available according to 
their lesson planning for the course they are 
teaching. 

We have also found that a bookkeeping system 
is necessary in order to keep track and notify the 
various teachers of the confirmations and the date 
the film will be received for showing. As these 
confirmations are received, a form is made out 
covering each individual confirmation. This form 
contains all pertinent information concerning the 
particular film or film-strip requested, such as: 
title of film, date confirmed, date to be shown, 
date received, as well as date returned, where ob- 
tained, terms of the company, total amount of 
postage or insurance fees, length of film, class 
for which film was booked, summary comment of 
class and teacher, and the name of the Projec- 
tionist. To this form the confirmation slip, and/or 
insurance slip is attached. In this way, we have 
all the information from the original date of re- 
quest, to the final date that the film is returned, 
on one consolidated form. 


We have also found it very helpful to have 
at least three (3) trained projection operators. 
These men should be selected very carefully and 
given sufficient training in order that they will 
not tear up the projector and will also take 
great care in handling the films provided by the 
various agencies. I think that we should take 
the necessary precautions to see that the films 
provided by the various agencies are cared for 
properly in order that the fine relationship and 
cooperation extended by these lending agencies 
will continue. We also have set up a procedure 
whereby each film received is previewed before 
it is shown to the class. This is done in order to 
find out if the film is in good running condition 
and also to let the class teacher acquaint him- 
self with the material in the film in order that 
he may brief the class on what to watch for and 
also in order to prepare material for a discussion 
after the film has been shown. Do not select your 
film on the basis that the film is to be used as an 
end in itself or as a final authority. Your mater- 
ial should be selected on the basic assumption 
that it will be used as a means to an end, and 
as such, we always encourage classroom discus- 
sions and criticisms following the showing of any 
film or film-strip. 

Motion films have been especially successful 
in our Social Education Program. It is much eas- 
ier to get across to the class room students mat- 
erial dealing with such topics as Feeling of Dep- 
ression, or Hostility, if it can be dramitized 
through the use of film. In our Marriage Relations 
class we have used the following films to a very 
good advantage: 1. In Time of Trouble; 2. It 
Takes All Kinds; 3. Marriage and Divorce; 4. 
Marriage is a Partenership. These films can be 
secured from the University of Illinois film lib- 
rary at Champaign, Illinois. In our Psychology 
class which could be called a course in human 
behavior, we have used such films as: 1. Over- 
coming Worry; 2. Over-Dependency; 3. Mental 
Health. In our Industrial Guidance course, which 
is a course especially designed for our Vocational 
Trainees, we have shown such films as follows: 
1. Where Joe’s Living Comes From; 2. What the 


Employee Wants From The Employer; 3. You 
And Your Work; 4. Working Together; 5. Quali- 
ties For Job Success. 

Now I have been talking primarily about the 
use of Motion Pictures in an Audio-Visual-Aids 
Program. But there are many other types of Vis- 
ual-Aids in use today. Following are some of the 
most commonly used types as listed by McKown 
and Roberts in their book on “Audio-Visual-Aids 
to Instruction”. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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The Social System Of The “In-Group” In A 


Training School For Delinquent Boys 


James Crowner, Instructor 
Special Education 
Michigan State University 


The delinquent in custody is an unique social 
animal. Much of what he is becomes an antithesis 
of the world he has entered. A personality which 
is “in a state of anomie” is abruptly exposed to a 
highly regimented social condition. A basically un- 
tamed spirit is plunged into a pit of inhibitions. 

The delinquent’s social response is positive. He 
organizes. What are the chief components of this 
social system? What is the penal equivalent of 
“Street Corner Society ?” 

For rine years these questions intrigued the 
author while he taught a group of high school boys 
at a midwestern training school for delinquents. 
The paper which follows serves as a preliminary 
investigation of the elements and processes of the 
social system he observed. 

In viewing the peculiar social matrix of the 
training school in-group, certain initial assump- 
tions must be made. First, the study group is such 
that we are forced to deal in generalities. The 
total training school population includes a wide 
variety of psycho-social aberration. We are chief- 
ly concerned here with what has been termed the 
“social delinquent” and the character-disordered 
“asocial delinquent” and, though a clear-cut dich- 
otomy is rare, the neurotic or the pre-psychotic 
child is excluded or, in some instances, relegated 
to positions in the fringe areas. 

Further, we are dealing here with a cross-cul- 
tural phenomenon. The negro members constitute 
sub-groups which are, in some few respects, at 
variance with the central in-group. However, these 
variances are a source of emotional rather than 
social concern in this paper, for though he may 
fear and despise the colored boy, the white boy 
usually copies his style—artful insensibility in all 
the social niceties. 

Finally, the system under observation presup- 
poses a counter-system. The out-group in this in- 
stance is, of course, the training school staff— 
whose own organization is every bit as complex 
as that of their charges. For our purposes, how- 
ever, the staff organization is of secondary con- 
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cern and interrelationships are drawn only when 
relevant to our study group. 


ELEMENTS 


BELIEFS 


In the tenuous world of the adolescent idealogy 
it is often hard to distinguish between a belief 
and a sentiment. This is acutely true of the juve- 
nile delinquent. There are many more things that 
he believes are false than things that he believes 
are true. He is quick to persecute the boy who 
avows, as an attention-getting device, that he is 
an “atheist” but the idea of God has little meaning 
to him. He will ask that we recite in class a prayer 
for peace but will join a group in attacking a 
smaller boy whose only sin is nonconformity. If, 
for the same reason one boy calls himself an 
atheist, another claims to be a Communist; he, 
too, is likely to be brutalized. Yet the delinquent’s 
ignorance of democratic living is surpassed only by 
his failure to practice it. In short, he is a mass of 
contradictions. He is sure of only one thing—his 
invincibility. While aping a sort of massive self- 
reliance, he is convinced that the “world is his 
oyster.” 


SENTIMENTS 


Reisman and Wineman, working with a small 
group of disturbed and delinquent children refer- 
red to them as “Children Who Hate.” The word 
seems rather strong when used to describe the 
sentiments of our study group. “Hostility”, on 
the other hand, has a real meaning here. The re- 
sentment, the bitterness, is very close to the sur- 
face—too close, it seems, to pass as something so 
deeply entrenched as hatred. The delinquent is 
notoriously anti-authority in all areas other than 
his own peer group—anti-social in all areas other 
than his own peer society. Tacitly, he has joined 
the rigid social structure of the underworld. He 
hates cops, school, and father—in that order. The 
training school becomes a convenient scapegoat 
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for these institutions, for at a time when he has 
most vigorously aggresed against them, it is 
forced to assume the role of all three. 


ENDS AND OBJECTIVES 


With authority neatly localized, the delinquent 
society, whose norms have provided the boy with 
a patterned response, quickly organizes its resi- 
stance—a type of “gorilla warfare” stereotyped 
in class B prison movies, The boy’s concept of 
himself as an underworld type is thus reinforced. 
To have “seored” on the staff is more than a 
status-getting mechanism— it is an end in itself. 

Peer acceptance, zealously sought in the street- 
corner society, remains a vital concern of the 
training school delinquent. The complex ritual of 
acquiring it will be dealt with later. 

Another important objective of the individual 
within the in-group is his release. Fortunately, 
the boy is eager to leave the school and though he 
may have tried every other conceivable method, 
feigning insanity, attempting “suicide”, running 
or walking away, he is sooner or later resigned 
to the fact that he must earn his way out. 


NORMS 


Perhaps the most distinctive aspect of our study 
group is to be found in those rules or standards 
which the boys have accepted as their unwritten 
code. A boy develops standing with his in-group 
by any or all of the following: 


Inferred Pseudo-sophistication. On the “outside” 
the boy’s attempts at appearing “gone”, “cool”, or 
“sharp” were easily manifest in the clothes he 
wore, his police entanglements, his walk, his talk, 
his manner, and his sexual and/or alcoholic pro- 
miscuity. Within the institution, he is seriously 
restricted and, though much of the manner is re- 
tained, he is forced to rely heavily on braggadocio. 
Consequently, a great deal of the informal conver- 
sation is devoted to tales of past conquests or 
conquests to come. On the other hand, the boy 
makes the most of what he has. He devotes much 
attention to his hair, carefully arranging what 
is left after torturous, semi-monthly trips to the 
barber, into elaborate stytes. He wears his pants 
far down on his hips or very far up. If they are 
worn far up he may “forget” to button his fly 
—either in an attempt to flaunt his masculinity 
or as an ingenious symbol of resistance. His 
shoes, which he is allowed to bring from home, 


are beautifully polished. Slouching down a hall 
with his shirt collar turned up and his hands deep 
in his pockets, the delinquent has something trag- 
ically ridiculous about him. 

Our training school; as, perhaps, in the schools 
the boys come from, a basic conflict with author- 
ity is one of cultural values. An upwardly mobile 
staff are unreconciled to the standards (and the 
social direction) of what appears to be a down- 
wardly mobile group of boys. They find it offen- 
sive to their middle class tastes to be forced to 
deal with lower class or sub-cultural groups, but 
they are even more annoyed at boys with appar- 
ently middle class backgrounds who have adopted 
the lower class mores referred to above. The train- 
ing school delinquent is most often a “cultural ex- 
patriot” who is on the receiving line of a value 
system which originates in the slums, moves into 
lower class fringe areas and is disseminated in 
detention homes or through other methods of 
cross-cultural linkage. 


Peer-Staff Status Balance. Though a boy is forced 
to gain acceptance by participation in underground 
resistance, he must use great care in maintaining 
a workable rapport with the staff, not only for the 
sake of an early release but for the sake of his in- 
group status. Very few boys wish to be associated, 
in the eyes of the staff, with a trouble maker. 
Thus, if a boy has formed a genuine affection for 
a staff member, he very often explains the rela- 
tionship facetiously to his peers as “trying to cop 
some suck with the man.” It appears that an im- 
portant norm of the group is the successful mani- 
pulation of dual expectancy roles. 

Reverence for Mother. In an oral composition class, 
one high-status boy chose to talk on “momism.” 
He had apparently read something on the subject 
in a popular magazine. He began with a tirade on 
possessive mothers but steadily weakened until, 
discarding his prepared speech, he reversed him- 
self and went to his seat declaring his guilt for 
the “lousy way I treated my Mom.” 

The Mother’s Day open house in our training 
school is the scene of some extravagant sociologi- 
cal vignettes: one boy steadies his mother as she, 
in a drunken stupor, tours the grounds—another 
waits outside the car while his mother has in- 
timacies with her boy friend—another sulks as 
his mother lectures, weeps, and chides. Finally, all 
assemble for a program in the chapel where the 


glee club sings, off key, a program of senti- 
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mental Mother’s Day ballads. In the training 
school, a boy feels justified in coming to blows 
with another who has insulted him by an ugly 
reference to his mother, for, though father be 
damned, “Mother” is “a word that means the 


world to me.” 


_ Additional Norms. Other rules of the game would 
_ include: 


a. A rigid taboo on informing. 


b,. The selective sharing of wealth (i.e. candy, 


cigarettes, etc.) 


’ ¢. Monumental indifference to the rules of any 


other “game.” 


STATUS ROLES 


Status roles are originally set within the in- 
group while the boys are still in the reception unit. 


. They are set again when the boy is assigned to 


his regular cottage, to a work assignment, and to 


. @ classroom. 


In the transition from street corner to deten- 
tion home to training school, the hasty realign- 
ment of in-group hierarchies is the source of 


. much anxiety. Eventually, a tentative sociometric 
. pattern emerges within each cottage which may or 


may not extend to work assignments (details.) In 


some cases, a boy with a low status role in the 


cottage enjoys a high status role on his detail and 


- vice versa. A classroom heirarchy is of least im- 
_portance because of the limited time the boy 
_ Spends in each of his classes and because of restric- 
_tions placed on informal group interaction. In any 
case, each group within the institution forms 


some sort of sub-heirarchy within its ranks. De- 
pendent upon the particular complexion of the 


- group, there are ring leaders, their lieutenants, 
members in rank order, a fringe group, misfits . 


and outcasts. 


POWER 


Influence is developed according to the move- 
ment of the boy in the sequence from street 
corner to cottage, his rank as a parole violater and 
other factors discussed later under “Rank.” Pow- 
er is invested in the ring leader and his lieutenants 
who may have begun their rise in a big city 
street gang. Having added to their fame through 


-- repeated visits to the detention home, they estab- 


lish themselves firmly in the reception cottage 


* and move with ease into high prestige positions 


in their regular cottages. Here, they may be 
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greeted by old friends, followers won somewhere 
along the road to the training school. Big city 
boys, who have had a common experience (deten- 
tion home), have an important advantage. 

It has been shown that the leader achieves 
standing through a maze of experiences. These 
experiences alone, are not enough to insure suc- 
cess. He must prove himself, time and again by 
various “rites of passage.” Brute strength, or a 
successful pretense of strength, is valuable but 
intelligence is a good substitute. A boy who has 
the insight to monopolize on the insecurity of 
his peers can gain high rank by simply sitting on 
the side lines with an inscrutable expression on 
his face. The little he says will be stoic, cynical, 
and undertoned. 

The leader’s test may come when he is forced 
to deal with a touchy racial problem. Race tension 
is often high in the northern training school. A 
good percentage of the white boys are the sons 
of underprivileged, Southern migrants and the 
delinquent negro boys may react poorly to this 
first experience in a completely unsegregated soc- 
iety. Secretly, the white boy fears the terrorist 
methods of colored sub-groups—and the colored 
boy knows it. It is in this treacherous arena that 
the rank of many boys is determined. Can he main- 
tain status with his own racial group without 
alienating his precarious standing with the other? 


SANCTIONS 


The sanctions of the in-group, its system of 
rewards and punishments, may be divided into 
three categories—protective sanctions, privilege 
sanction, and status sanctions. The first and third 
of these are common to the street corner society. 
The second is distinctively institutional. 

By protective sanctions we mean the safe- 
guarding of an individual’s welfare by the threat 
of retaliatory group action. Group A protects one 
of its leaders or ranking members when he is 
threatened by an individual member, or members, 
of group B. The value of this arrangement is 
evident in an institution where the population is 
as heterogeneous and as morally primitive as is 
to be found in the training school. 

The privilege sanctions are those whereby 4 
member of the group is in a position to bestow 
favors upon those of high rank. If the group 
member is a “stores boy” (a selection made by a 
staff person), he might be charged with the dis- 
tribution of freshly laundered uniforms and as 
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uniformes are reassigned each week, he has the 
authority to provide high ranking peers with the 
choicest pants and shirt. The same sort of favors 
are allocated by the cafeteria serving boy and the 
barber shop boy who might heed or ignore the 
style preference of the boy in his chair. The 
favor-dispensing agent is ,of course, supervised 
by a staff member, but the wants and the re- 
sponses of in-group members are transmitted even 
under the most watchful eye. 

Status sanctions are obvious. The delinquent 
boy is “other-directed” to an extreme. Accept- 
ance or rejection by his peers may have an effect 
on a boy’s morale that means the difference bet- 
ween an early release date and added time. In one 
situation, the author was able to arrange for a 
lad’s institutional adjustment simply by prevailing 
upon a high-status youngster to present, at his 
leisure, an acceptance gesture to a thoroughly 
rejected peer. In full view of his group, he simply 
offered the outcast a “drag” on his cigarette. 

Rejection is often translated into malicious 


‘schemes to punish the non-conformist. A cottage 


in-group will invent a mythical charge and info:m 
on a boy to prevent him from going home on the 
appointed date. Or, a “con-artist” will gain a 
weaker boy’s confidence and plot an escape. He 
will start off with his partener, then suddenly, 
turn on him and drag him back to the cottage, 
claiming staff favor for having caught a runaway. 


FACILITIES 


The facilities for the social system under dis- 
cussion are those persons and things which are 
physical means used to attain the ends of the in- 
group. They would consist of the living units, 
classrooms, field house, offices, shops, and grounds 
where interaction ttakes place and the members of 
the staff—who are especially important as a tar- 
get of resistance and a sarbitrators of a boy’s re- 
lease date. 


TERRITORIALLY 


Special considerations are of great importance 
to the social system of the training school in- 
group. The several hundred acres of campus and 
truck farm that comprise the land area of our 
training school are an island of frustration to 
these boys. The boundry of this territory is at 
once a challenge and a painful symbol of their 
inadequacies. 


PROCESSES 
COMMUNICATION 


Interaction is conducted within the in-group 
through the process of gestures, body movements, 
facial expressions, and language. The boy who 
wants a particular piece of cake from the cafe- 
teria favor-dispensing agent simply points and 
the staff is never the wiser. The boy who wishes 
to walk like a “cool cat” so as to inhance his status, 
rounds his shoulders and moves with a peculiar 
gait down the hallway. The boy who wishes to 
affect an inscrutable appearance uses facial ex- 
pressions, or rather, no expression at all, and the 
boy who wishes to “put the finger” on another, 
informs his in-group through language. 

The language of the training school delinquent 
is particularly interesting. Never static, the verna- 
cular originates in the colored areas of the big 
city and like the “bop talk” from which it borrows, 
is quickly adopted or adapted by white boys and 
eventually, the institution in-group. Some of it is 
a variation of common vulgarities and some of it 
has its roots in prison jargon. Surprisingly, many 
popular prison expressions are ignored. The term 
“soup” used as a noun or a verb, denotes one who 
informs on another or the process of informng and 
is derived from the reformatory abbreviation of 
superintendent. Yet the prison expression for a 
guard, “bull”, has never to my knowledge been 
applied to a supervisor in our training school. 

The intricacies of the language are quickly ac- 
quired in the reception cottage by those who have 
not previously used it. Later, pet names for staff 
members (“Nose”, “Fat Ass”, etc.) are included. 
A favorite in-group recreation is to use the lan- 
guage before a naive supervisor, or, better still, 
provide the supervisor with an incorrect trans- 
lation which he might use later before his group. 


SYSTEMIC LINKAGE 


Intake and release are on a continual, 12-month 
basis at our training school. Therefore, the pro- 
cesses discussed in this paper are perpetuated 
with ease. 

Additional linkage has been inferred in our 
description of the sequence involved in the develop- 
ment of norms and status roles. The recidivist 
has a crucial role in the systemic linkage which 
binds the juvenile delinquent to the training school 
in-group. 

(Please turn page) 
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Other inter-system interaction takes place with 
outside groups, the society as a whole, and the 
institution out-group. The general public, relying 
on the press, fund appeals from private agencies, 
and radio, T.V., or movie dramatizations are poor- 
ly informed of their training schools. Yet of far 
greater consequence is the total lack of under- 
standing that exists when the in-group attempts 


to communicate the meaning of organized society 
to itself. This, it would seem, is one of the primary 
functions of the training school program. A ser- 
ious attempt to study the social distance that 
divides a training school staff and its boys could 
be a significant first step. Only then might effec- 
tive social reeducation begin. 


A new year in Correctional Education begins 
with this issue of the Journal. Our annual business 


meeting in Detroit on September llth was a 
very successful one. Our Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles D. List, gave a very excellant report 
which you will read in this issue. You will note 
he reported a membership of 389 paid up members. 
On his return home from the Congress of Correc- 
tions he found 16 additional new memberships 
which brought our total for the fiscal year to 405. 
So we closed the fiscal year with a total member- 
ship of 405 members which is five above the goal 
we had set for ourselves a year ago. Let’s make it 
500 for the current year. 


I commend our nominating committee for their 
work in selecting a slate of officers for 1958-59. 


_ Col. Paul B. Watson, our Vice President for the 


for the presidency with Mr. L. E. Wormley to be 
Vice President. Col. Watson asked that his name 
not be submitted as he had changed positions and 
was now scheduled for a professorship in one of 
our universities. He was persuaded to remain on 
as Vice President and Mr. Wormley agreed to take 
over the top post for our current year. With your 
help and the good offices of List and Watson 
behind him this should be a banner year. 
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Correctional Education Begins 


A New Year 


John E. Waller, Satety Administrator 


Bureau of Prisons 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Just a word now about our new President. I 
have known L. E. Wormley for more than 20 
years. He was one of the outstanding educators in 
the state of California back in the depression days. 
His work with the Department of Corrections of 
California has seen a Correctional Education pro- 
gram develop that is a credit to him and to the 
great state of California. President Wormley is 
a sound educator with many years of successful 
experience. He brought to the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections training and experience that 
have guided them to a top flight place in Correc- 
tional Education. I know of no one better qualified 
to lead our association in 1958-59. I know you peo- 
ple in the field will help him to make this our 
best year. 


I am happy to have had the opportunity to have 
served you as your president for the past two 
years. My present assignment as Safety Admini- 
strator for the Bureau of Prisons and Federal 


Prison Industries, Inc. keeps me active in the 
training and educational field. A functional safety 
program depends on educating and training our 
personnal and our inmates in the basic principles 
of preserving life and property. It is an integral 
part of any sound educational program. It is espec- 
ially so in Correctional Education. I expect to keep 
active in Correctional Education and I pledge 
you and our officers my full support. 


Tae 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUE OF HOBBIES IN REHABILITATION 


James R. Strang 
Director of Recreation 
Department of Welfare and Institutions 
Richmond, Virginia 


“Hi Johnny, what do you have in the box?” ask- 
ed Bill. “I’ve got a model boat that I ordered 
through the Recreational Department,” was the 
reply which one might hear if he were passing a 
group of men standing in the yard at the Virginia 
State Penitentiary. 

You say that boat building and similiar things 
are for children; however I will disagree with you. 
For example, take John Smith an inmate at the 
institution. One day John came to my office 
and asked me, “Sir, can I order a model car?” I 
replied, “‘yes,” and filled out his order for him. I 
handed it to him for his signature, number, and his 
cell number to be written on it, so that the order 
would be complete. He looked at me and asked, 
“Do you know why I ordered a car model kit?” 
I replied, “You probably like to build models to 
pass the time.” John went on to tell me that he 
had always wanted to build models but his mother 
kept him from doing so. As a child he had been told 
time and again that she did not want a lot of 
junk cluttering up the house and she actually 
discouraged him from ever completing a model. 
He went on to tell me that at one time he 
had saved enough money, which took several 
weeks, and bought a model airplane with it. His 
mother warned him the night he brought it home, 
“Johnny, now don’t get that stuff all over the 
house or I’ll throw it out.” Like most children 
however, one day Johnny left a mess. His mother 
stuck by her word and threw the partly finished 
model and the remaining parts into the incinera- 
tor. As you can well imagine, this action hurt the 
boy’s feelings and he has never forgotten the ex- 
perience. 

I know now why Johnny ordered the model 
auto. He just wanted to prove to himself that he 
could build the model. This may not seem to have 
much significance, however in the boy’s life that 
chance to buy a small car model may have a real 
bearing on his life and his future. Here at the in- 
stitution he was able to do a thing that he had 
never been able to do in society. A little thing 
perhaps to anyone else, but in his life this was a 
great accomplishment. It helped Johnny to build 
his ego and regardless of what you say, we all 
have an ego and to improve it helps a person’s 
well being in life. 


Johnny is but one of the many who have had 
similiar experiences. Many other individuals have 
never done anything nor received the satisfaction 
of having someone tell them what a good job they 
have done. Take the man who as a child had to 
quit school to help support his mother and older 
sister. He had worked all his life, so to speak, and 
he had never found time for a hobby. While here 
at the institution he learned to like painting. An- 
other inmate took the time to teach him the funde- 
mentals of the art of oil painting. He has accom- 
plished something and his personality will be 
affected, or some may say that he is being rehab- 
ilitated. What happens is that others observe 
his work or efforts and compliment him. This has 
a pleasing effect upon him and he turns more of 
his time to the pursuit of his hobby and less time 
is spent getting himself into disciplinary trouble. 

A hobby is a way to pass time. However it also 
serves as an outlet for pent up emotions. Many 
people go for a walk when they get mad, others 
have admitted that they jump in their car and 
take a drive. (I don’t know how many return.) 
There are numerous things that one may do when 
his emotions get the best of him. However the 
man in the institution cannot go for a walk or take 
a ride when he wants to. At such times he is more 
than likely locked in his cell, therefore a hobby 
can be turned to as an outlet for these pent up 
emotions. We human beings are similiar to steam 
engines, we need a safety valve of some sort. The 
steam engine must have an escape valve for it’s 
excess steam, perhaps a hobby can be an escape 
valve for a human being’s pent up emotions. As 
a matter of fact human beings can have several 
escape valves simply by having a number of hob- 
bies. 

Many of our institutions are making use of 
hobbies in their rehabilitation program. Some 
hobbies that the individual may choose from are: 
model building, leather craft, painting, and stamp 
collecting. The truth of the matter is that a per- 
son within the institution may have far more 
time for such hobbies than the average citizen 
in your community. Perhaps such a hobby in 
many cases may be the combination to turn a 
warped individual into a norma] individual ready 
to face life in our society, 
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Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


Charles D. List 
Supervisor of Education 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


On September 11, 1958, the Annual Luncheon 
and Business Meeting of the Correctional Educa- 


tion Association was held in the Ballroom of the 
Statler Hotel in Detroit. President John E. Waller, 
presiding. Some fifty members and their guests 
were present. After a very appetizing luncheon, 
President Waller asked the attending members to 
introduced themselves. Mr. Waller then called 
upon the principle speaker, Mr. Richard A. McGee, 


958 

Bank Balance 8-8-57 $294.13 
Subscription Collections 8-8-57 to 8-29-58 605.90 
Sale of Extra Journals 8-8-57 to 8-29-58 9.50 
EXPENSE: 
1, Materials for Journal $279.18 
2. Stamps 97.08 
3. Envelopes 11.60 
4. Membership Cards 3.61 
5. Express Charges 12.13 
6. Travel Expense 24.75 

Expense Total $428.35 

Bank Balance 8-29-58 481.18 
MEMBERSHIP REPORT: 
Total Membership 8-8-57 ,; 263 
Subscription Renewals 8-8-57 to 8-29-58 192 
New Memberships 8-8-57 to 8-29-58 197 

Total Membership 8-29-58 389 


Three motions were placed on the floor and 
were passed unanimously by the members in atten- 
dance. The motions were as follows: 

1. That the minutes of the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
report be accepted as presented. 
2. That a committee be appointed by the in-coming 


President to study the revision of the present 
Constitution. 


8. That a committee be appointed by the in-coming 
President to continue the study of affiliation 
with the National Education Association. Also 
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Director of Corrections, State of California. Mr. 
McGee’s topic was “Correctional Education as a 
Functional Tool of Treatment.” He discussed the 
place of the Educational Program in the Institu- 
tion and the standards by which it must be mea- 
sured, 

The Business Meeting was opened with the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s report which was as fol- 
lows: 


REPORT 
1 


that Mr. Scarborough, Superintendent, N. Y. 
State Vocational Institution, West Coxsackie, 
New York, continue to be Chairman of this 
committee. The Secretary-Treasurer shall con- 
tact Mr. Scarborough and ascertain his past 
expenses in making this survey and forward a 
check of reimbursement. 

Mr. Darwin E. Clay, Chairman, of the Executive 
Committee, placed the following slate of officers 
before the members for election: 

President, Mr. L. E. Wormley, Supervisor of 
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Education, Department of Corrections, State 
of California. 


Vice-President, Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Secretary - Treasurer, Charles D. List, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


Executive Committee Member, Perry Westbrook 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Executive Committee Member, Leslie L. Hines, 
Menard, Illinois. 


The above members received a unanimous vote 
of approval. 


(Continued from Page 121) 


Dr. Hudson’s Secret Journal left an impression 
with me that we are often too selfish and would 
possibly succeed much more by giving a helping 
nand to others.” 


Easy to read books of religion and psychology, 
the self-help books, seemed also to serve a very 
real purpose, as evidenced by several statements 
like the following: “The Mature Mind and other 
good books have changed my complete course of 
thinking and living. They gave me valuable food 
for thought. I am convinced that honesty pays a 
big dividend.” “On Being Fit To Live With, by 
Fosdick, deeply impressed me and helped to alter 
my former selfish thoughts. There are good sin- 
cere people and there is always God. One can 
help himself by thinking of this.” One simple man 
who had read a number of popular religious books 
such as The Greatest Story Ever Told, by Oursler, 


and On being Fit To Live With, by Fosdick , com- 
mented, “In reading these books I’ve learned so 
much about life, and what a peaceful life can mean 
to a man here on earth. These books have given me 
a new hope in life and taught me to shun trouble, 
and to stay away from bad company.” On a some- 
what more articulate level, a man who was im- 
pressed with Liebman’s Peace of Mind said, “This 
book provokes worthwhile thinking. (Reading it) 
It seemed to me that I was talking to a friend who 
was trying to help me. Reading to me is not an 
impersonal operation performed on something in- 
ert but a relationship entered into with another 
being.” 


Although the Detroit Public Library service in 
the prison is not designed primarily to build 
future readers, some inmates seem to have acquir- 
ed there a lasting reading habit. As one man said, 
“Reading is a pleasant experience that I have en- 
joyed during my stay here. I am sorry to say that 
this activity has been dormant with me for sev- 
eral years before its recent revival here. Other 


less admirable activities have replaced it. Now 
I’m happy I’m back in the reader’s fold again.” 
Another man makes this touching statement: 
“Since being here I’ve regained a lost art that I 
used to enjoy before I took to drink—reading.” 
Another said: “Books are a fine pastime and 
hobby. ..a book on mental hygiene that I started 
to read here has helped me and I intend to finish 
reading it when I get out.” Refering to the book, 
Why We Act As We Do, a man commented, “This 
is the first book of its kind I have ever read. It 
taught me a lot of things I never knew before. 
In the near future I will read more books along 
that line.” 


It would be revealing (and of course, impossible) 
to follow outside the prison walls, these 250 men 
interviewed, as well as the additional thousands 
whom the Library has served at the Detroit House 
of Correction since 1948. It would be revealing to 
know how much, in June 1954, they have been 
able to retain of their reading experience and of 
the good resolutions which it inspired. Even with- 


out this final and imposible follow-up however, 
the administration of both the Detroit Public Li- 
brary and of the House of Corection are convinced 
(1) that good libraries are a necessity, not a lux- 
ury for sound prison administration, (2) that pub- 
lic libraries should give high priority to serving 
prisoners, since this group needs books so much 
and is able to use them well, (3) that the Detroit 
plan of cooperation between Prison and the Li- 
brary may be the most effective pattern of library 
service, since it provides the widest possible range 
of materials at the lowest cost. 


The significant role which a good library can 
play in the social education of prisoners was well 
summarized for us by one inmate when he said: 
“Books can sometimes change a man’s life, espec- 
ially his way of thinking. My incarceration and 
reading these good books here have done this for 
me. I have plans for a much better and more whole- 
some life.” 
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(Continued from Page 131) 
. Blackboard and Bulletin Board 
. Charts 
. Flat Pictures 
. Maps 
. Models 
. Reproducers 
. Radio, Television 
. Tours, Visits. 


I have found that such visual-aids as mock-ups, — 


cut-away sections of objects, miniture models, and 
diagrams have been especially helpful in our Voca- 
tional Training Program. 

In summarizing my comments I believe that 
a visual-aids program helps tremendously in mo- 
tivating men to enroll and maintain attendance 
in prison educational programs. I also, firmly be- 
lieve that any Institution can finance a good pro- 
gram, perhaps the greatest block, if there is any, 
would be a disinterested educational staff. 


(Contiued from Page 103) 

In the winter issue we plan to print more of the 
papers delivered at the Correctional Education 
Conference in Detroit. The article by Charles D. 
List in this issue is very stimulating and of inter- 
est to all of us. Al Diebold, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Training and Industrial Production, Wiscon- 
sin State Reformatory, has an excellent paper for 
next issue. Al is one of our outstanding Vocational 


Educators with a world of excellent experience as 
well as friendship. 

John E. Waller, our past president, who in his 
high school and college days was an outstanding 
athlete, will be missed by all of us. John never 
started a race but what he won sooner or later. I 
could say a lot of good things about his wife, 
Virginia, but I will let those ride until some other 
issue. 


(Continued from Page 102) 
dividual instruction in Bible reading by the chap- 
lain or the prison visitor. 

The first formal instruction by paid teachers 
began in 1847 in the state of New York when 
two teachers were hired for a salary of $150.00 
per year. Formal education by paid teachers did 
not become widespread until after the Civil Way. 
The institution in Philadelphia did not permit 
the formation of class groups until 1913. As 
late as World War II, a survey by the United 
States Attorney General concluded that twenty 
percent of the state institutions had no school 
at all and that only twenty percent had what 
could be considered good schools. 

Assuming that we have an adequate program 
of educatiion, how can it best be coordinated with 
the rest of our organizational structure. What 
specific administrative devices can be relied upon 
to insure that these different phases of our 
program are working toward the same objectives? 

The first of these is that an institution which 
implements our latest knowledges and techniques 
in the treatment of the inmate must be directed 
by a person with a broad knowledge and under- 
standing of the rehabilitation program. We should 
recognize that an institution is an authoritarian 
community. Such an authoritarian setting pre- 
sents many difficulties to the educational staff. 
They sometimes forget that it also makes difficult 
the job of the superintendent, whatever his mo- 
tives. The public charges him the responsibility 
of protecting them from the miscreants by in- 
carcerating them securely under custodial pract- 
ices that will insure their continued confinement 
throughout the period of their sentence. The 
continued security mindedness inhibits the free- 
dom to develop other phases of an institution 
program. Educators who do not fully appreciate 
the pressures to which a superintendent is sub- 
jected will never be a part of a well coordinated 
program. 

One of the most encouraging recent trends 
has been the increasing appointment to this pos- 
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ition of men of professional training either aca- 
demic or having grown up in an institution atmo- 
sphere. These men are able to keep the gates 
secure, but also of giving direction to the other 
aspects of the total program of the institution. 
They can be expected to understand and support 
the educational program and to coordinate it in 
a properly balanced program. 


A broadened concept of treatment should en- 
compass religion, recreation, vocational training, 
counseling, orientation and release preparation, 
each making its unique contribution to the com- 
mon goal of rehabilitation within an integrated 
treatment program. 

Another requirement for an integrated program 
is the development of an adequate in-service train- 
ing program, which will provide each staff member 
with continuing training in all phases of the pro- 
gram. The custodial officers have the greatest 
opportunity to observe the day-to-day behavior 
of the inmates, and also the greatest opportunity 
to influence that behavior. They should be ac- 
cepted as colleagues and given an opportunity to 
share their observations and knowledge with the 
education staff. At the same time, it is important 
that the custodial staff be given an understand- 
ing of the aims and practices of correctional ed- 
ucation. Unless mutual understanding develops, 
coordination will never become an operational 
actuality. 

I have tried to point out that whatever position 
we occupy in the correctional program, we are 
joint participants in providing an experience for 
our subjects which can be corrective. An enlight- 
ended custodial staff will help educate our sub- 
jects in how to live under the limitations and 
inhibitions imposed of necessity by life in an 
institution. A professionally trained education 
staff will educate our subjects in knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which potentially can enable 
them to make an acceptable, lasting, and success- 
ful adjustment to our society. All this is essential 
to the functioning of the correctional process, 
which is basically a process of re-education. 
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DON’T MISS THE BOAT! 


“BETTER SUBSCRIBE TODAY” 


Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association 


help of all our people in’ staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
nal Education Association any interested private citizen, to membership in 
wherever possible. Anyone interested in our organization and attendance at our group 
tion of people committed to our institu- meetings. 
yy membership. It is not neces- The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
Educator. We will wel- covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
il officer or professional Education, which is published quarterly. 
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